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Chronicle 


Home News.—The New York State Democratic Con- 
vention met in Albany, dropped the reported plan to oust 
Chairman Farley, and adopted a resolution “ enthusiastic- 
ally’ ratifying the national platform 
and pledging its active and loyal support 
to the candidates. Governor Roosevelt 
began his first long campaign trip on September 12. He 
made several appearances at stops along the line,-but his 
first address was delivered on the steps of the State 
Capitol at Topeka, Kans., on September 14. Mr. Roose- 
velt devoted this speech to the farm problem. Along with 
severe criticism of the Republican Administration for 
complete failure to do anything useful for the farmers, 
he proposed to urge their relief by lowering of taxes, by 
refinancing of mortgages at a lower interest rate, and by 
readjustment of the tariff; and he further outlined six 
“ specifications” which any solution of the farm prob- 
lem must meet for his support. The Governor’s next 
stop was at Denver, Colo. He also made stops at Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City, Butte, Spokane, and Seattle. On 
September 12, the election was held in Maine for Gov- 
ernor and the three seats for Congress. The result was 
an upset startling to many observers. Louis ]. Brann, 
Democratic candidate for Governor, won by a vote of 
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118,958 to 117,693, and two Congressional seats were 
won by Democrats. The national significance of this elec- 
tion lay in the fact that there was a turnover of more than 
80,000 votes, and that Secretary of the Treasury Mills had 
made the election an issue of confidence in the Republican 
leadership of the nation in the present crisis. The effect 
of this election on the Republicans was immediate. Evi- 
dently much alarmed, their leaders decided to meet the 
wishes of the New York element and to engage the Presi- 
dent in more campaign speeches than had been agreed 
upon. The President himself, in a long telegram to the 
National Chairman, called for “renewed and _ stronger 
effort.” After Roosevelt’s speech at Topeka, it was in- 
dicated that President Hoover would probably make five 
speeches, one of which (at West Branch, Iowa, his birth 
place) would answer the Governor’s farm-relief speech. 
On the eve of the convention of the American Legion 
at Portland, Oreg., the President issued a report on the 
Department of Justice’s investigation of the bonus march- 
ers, severely attacking their character. 

po This report was immediately answered 
by General Glassford, who pointed out 

several discrepancies in it wit. police-department records. 


-On the second day of the convention, Mr. Hoover made 


a strong appeal opposing immediate payment of the bonus 
on the ground that the money was not available, either 
through taxes or borrowing, or their alternative, the is- 
suance of fiat money. The Convention, however, adopted 
a resolution calling for immediate payment. 

The R. F. C. loaned money to Washington, Arizona, 
Colorado, West Virginia, and Missouri; to the New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroads ; and, as its first self- 
liquidating loan, $40,000,000 for the 
Southern California water district, to 
defray part of the cost of construction. 


Reconstruction 
Finance 
Corporation 


Argentina.—Saavedra Lamas, the Foreign Minister, 
addressing the Argentine Senate on September 11, an- 
nounced that Argentina would soon rejoin the League of 
Nations. The growth of “ dangerous, 


Reentry f P 
into dissolvent movements threatening the 
League social order ” throughout South America, 


he said, had hastened the Government’s determination to 
reenter the League and to propose to the League as a 
universal policy the refusal to recognize territorial changes 
brought about by force. A petroleum control bill, 
which seemed certain to win Senate approval, was under 
consideration by the Legislature last week. The bill would 
grant to a Government-owned oil company a practical 
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monopoly of the production and sale of petroleum and 
its by-products and seemed designed to effect the eventual 
cessation of business by private companies with invest- 
ments in Argentina of over $200,000,000. 


Bolivia.—Hostilities in the Gran Chaco region, posses- 
sion of which was under dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, assumed alarming proportions in a series of 
sanguinary engagements fought under 
great difficulties of terrain and climate 
for the possession of Fort Boqueron. 
Both sides in official dispatches claimed to have been vic- 
torious, though Bolivian forces appeared to have re- 
pulsed Paraguayan attacks. A new urgent appeal to the 
antagonists was made by the committee of neutral na- 
tions on September 15 in a note asking Bolivia and 
Paraguay to order the immediate cessation of hostilities 
and the establishment of a demilitarized zone twenty kilo- 
meters wide between the opposing armies. 


Fighting 
Resumed 


Brazil.—Foreign military experts saw a decisive step 
towards victory for the Federal armies in the report on 
September 13 that the rebellious armies of Sao Paulo 
State had been forced to retire from the 
town of Cruzeiro and the railway tun- 
nel nearby. These positions command 
all communication lines into the State of Sao Paulo from 
the North and East, and their capture was announced by 
the Federal Government as opening the way to a direct 
attack on the city of Sao Paulo. 


Cruzeiro 
Taken 


Chile.—The Socialist Government of Carlos Davila was 
suddenly overthrown on September 13, less than three 
months after its accession to power. The overthrow was 
accomplished without the firing of a 


Davila S 
Regime shot by a group of military and naval 
Overthrown officers who forced the resignation of 


the President by threatening an airplane bombardment of 
the Presidential palace. The reasons offered for the revo- 
lution were the failure of the Davila regime to carry into 
effect its reform promises, and the consequent loss of 
popular approval. General Bartolome Blanche, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Chilean army, assumed the reins 
of government, but within twenty-four hours Colonel 
Arturo Benitez, Chief of Aviation, demanded his resigna- 
tion. On September 15, Colonel Benitez and his aviation 
officers were captured, and General Blanche again ap- 
peared to be in control of the situation. 


France.—After American exports of fruit to France 
had been practically ended by the provisions of the quota 
system, the Ministry of Commerce on September 8 agreed 
to the demands of the American com- 
mercial attaché. What would virtually 
amount to a lifting of the ban against 
American fruit was the result of the American protests. 
On the other hand, a delegation of business men repre- 
senting French industries and agriculture visited the 
Premier and insisted on a continuance of the import-quota 
system. The delegation opposed the most-favored-nation 
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principle and requested the Premier to adopt a policy of 
reciprocity only. Observers stated that this delegation ex- 
pressed a widespread attitude of mind among French in- 
dustrialists, and that as a result Paris would not grant the 
proposed most-favored-nation treaty to the United States. 


Germany.—In spite of all the planning of political 
parties in Germany to find a way of preserving the 
parliamentary system, the Reichstag was dissolved by an 
executive decree, signed by President 
von Hindenburg before he left Neudeck, 
and laid on the dais before Chairman 
Goering when the latter refused to recognize Chancellor 
von Papen’s request for the floor. What was to have been 
a perfunctory meeting of delegates prepared to listen to 
the reading of the Chancellor’s speech outlining his pro- 
gram of reconstruction suddenly developed into some- 
thing akin to a riot. Contrary to private understandings, 
the Communists, through their leader, Ernst Torgler, 
ferced the dissolution by demanding consideration of a 
no-confidence vote before any other business. As no one 
raised any objection to his motion, though it was sup- 
posed that the Bavarian People’s party representative 
would interpose objections, the Chairman ruled that the 
motion was before the house, refusing to recognize the 
Chancellor, who was standing with one hand raised and 
his speech in the other. Before the vote could be taken 
Chancellor von Papen produced the executive decree and 
with the other members of his Cabinet left the hall. 

The vote was taken and the announcement that the 
no-confidence motion was sustained 513 to 32 was re- 
ceived with much cheering from the Communists and 
Nazis, and confusion fell upon the as- 
sembly. Herr Goering ruled that the 
dissolution was illegal, as the Govern- 
ment had been unseated by the vote; and he announced 
adjournment until the following day. The Centrists, Na- 
tionalists, and Socialists recognized the validity of the dis- 
solution decree and refused to take part in further meet 
ings of the Reichstag. Later the Opposition, realizing 
that resistance would be futile, decided to submit to the 
decree, though they demanded that the officials of the 
Cabinet come before the Reichstag committees which had 
power to function during the interregnum and answer to 
the people. This the Chancellor refused to do, and he 
was strongly supported by President von Hindenburg, 
who seemed more determined than ever to maintain a no- 
party government and to work for the union of Prussia 
and the Reich. 

Thus Chancellor von Papen emerged stronger and 
freer than ever. While there was much talk of a dictator- 
ship to end the expensive and seemingly useless repeti- 
tion of general elections, the Govern- 
ment made it clear that the Constitutions 
would be adhered to and a regular elec- 
tion held, probably on November 6. In the meantime 
efforts were being made to push forward the subsidy plan 
which Von Papen hoped would have telling effect in his 
favor in the coming contest at the polls. Plans were 
under way for revising the Weimar Constitution with 
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regard to elections and a possible Senate or Upper House. 
Even the name Republic might be eliminated. 

Failing to get a hearing on his economic program before 
the Reichstag, the Chancellor seized an opportunity by 
availing himself of the national radio system, carrying 
his message and defense into every 
home. Reactions on the Boerse seemed 
to indicate that confidence had been re- 
stored by the plan, and Dr. Ludwig Kastl in a special 
message to the New York Times declared that there were 
many signs of optimism and of business revival in private 
industry. The weekly report of the Reichsbank showed 
that the gold supply was holding its own, and the fact 
that foreign-exchange holdings were up 29,300,000 marks 
since July was considered encouraging. The ratio of re- 
serve to outstanding circulation was 25.1 per cent. 


New Program 
Broadcast 


Great Britain.—In an effort to find added markets in 
Soviet Russia, the Board of Trade authorized the ex- 
tending of trade credits to the Soviets from twelve to 
eighteen months. The fact that con- 
tinental countries extended credit to a 
period of eighteen months caused the 
placement of many orders with them rather than with 
Great Britain, which limited credit to twelve months. 
This move toward greater conciliation in the matter of 
Soviet trade relations was interpreted as adversely affect- 
ing the agreements reached by the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions at the recent Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence held at Ottawa. Canada opposed British imports 
from the Soviets of lumber and wheat, and secured prefer- 
ential treatment in those two items. The present ex- 
tension of credit, then, was looked upon as a reaffirma- 
tion of the British policy not to allow the demands of the 
Dominions to interfere with Soviet trade. 


Credit to 
the Soviet 


Haiti.—On September 8, the terms of a new treaty of 
friendship between the United States and Haiti, signed 
a week previously, were made public. The treaty pro- 

vides for practically complete cessation 
Le = 4 with of American intervention in Haitian 

ashington s 

affairs by the end of 1934, two years 
sooner than would have been the case under the treaty 
previously in force. The State Department at Washing- 
ton announced the signing of the treaty as the last step 
in putting into force the recommendations of the Forbes 
Commission, which investigated conditions in Haiti. 


India.—Mahatma Gandhi issued a declaration that he 
would enter upon a hunger strike even to death unless 
the British Government revised its decision and withdrew 
Gandhi’s its scheme for separate electorates for the 
Hunger untouchables or depressed Hindu classes. 
Strike His threat was a reiteration of the re- 
solve he made public prior to the settlement on communal 
elections imposed on India by Great Britain after the 
racial and religious groups failed to reach an agreement. 
Gandhi asserted that the purpose of his hunger strike was 
that of pure religion, and was not political. Separate 
electorates for the untouchables would, in his opinion, dis- 
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rupt Hinduism and perpetuate the degraded, or depressed, 
condition of this class. As a member of the higher caste, 
Gandhi always claimed to champion the lot of the un- 
touchables. He would have them vote in the same elector- 
ate as the other Hindus. B. M. Ambedkar, a leader of 
the untouchables, opposed, as he did at the Round Table 
Conferences, the demands of Mahatma Gandhi. He con- 
tended that the untouchables would be outvoted by the 
caste Hindus and would be denied representation in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures. He was upheld by 
the Moslem and Sikhs. Both Gandhi and Ambedkar, 
though differing from each other, protested against the 
terms of the British settlement which provided, during 
the space of twenty years, for joint Hindu elections in 
some constituencies and separate elections in other dis- 
tricts for untouchable and caste Hindus. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s threat to starve himself to death unless the 
British Government’s decision was withdrawn, caused 
great agitation throughout India and was expected to in- 
spire the Nationalists to demonstrations and riotings. The 
British authorities were prepared to release Gandhi from 
the prison at Poona, if he persisted in his intention. 


Ireland.—Pending arbitration by a “ fair court,” Presi- 
dent De Valera asserted in his speech at Kilkenny on Sep- 
tember 11, the Free State was willing to deposit the sums 
em collected in land annuities in the Bank 
Land- for International Settlements. His re- 
Annuities fusal to surrender the annuities to Great 
Britain until that country’s right to them was decided by 
an arbitration court that would not necessarily be limited 
to members of the British Empire led to the tariff imposi- 
tions by both England and the Free State. It had been 
prematurely announced that Mr. De Valera, in his Kil- 
kenny pronouncement, would set a time limit for the sub- 
mission of the land-annuities dispute to an international 
tribunal; should Great Britain not accede to the condi- 
tions within this stated time, he would withdraw part of 
the funds, held in a suspense account, for the relief of the 
farmers now seriously affected by the British duties on 
[Irish products. This ultimatum, however, was not given. 
A contrary ultimatum, also, was rumored but not verified, 
that the farmers in some districts would withhold the pay- 
ments of annuities to the Free State Government until a 
settlement was reached by the two Governments and the 
tariffs against Irish farm products and live cattle were 
lifted by England. The Government officially stated 
that President De Valera would lead the Free State 
delegation to the League of Nations Meeting at Geneva. 
In these meetings, it will be the turn of the Free State 
representative to be chairman at the opening of the As- 
sembly and to preside over the Council of the League. 





Japan.—On September 15, Japan and the new Man- 
churian State of Manchukuo entered into a defensive al- 
liance with the signing of a treaty between the two coun- 
tries, which carried with it formal recog- 
nition of the government of Henry Pu 
Yi by Japan. Japanese consuls in China 
were instructed to warn their nationals against any cele- 
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brations on the occasion of the conclusion of the treaty. 
During the week Chinese messages reported the open- 
ing of large scale offensive actions by Manchurian rebel 
forces, threatening Mukden, Changchun, the capital of 
Manchukuo, and Kirin, the capital of the province of that 
name. 





Russia.—Statistics for the first eight months published 
on September 12 indicated, according to the correspondent 
of the New York Times, that production in the basic in- 
dustries was far less than the schedule 
of the Five-Year Plan called for. Pig- 
iron production was more than 5,000,- 
000 tons less than the amount specified in the program, 
steel production about 5,000,000 tons, and so with other 
metals. Oil was twenty-five per cent, coal about fifty per 
cent, and the building trades about fifty per cent below 
the schedule requirements. Though the output in these 
departments ran lower than was expected, it showed an 
increase over the production in the corresponding period 
of last year. In agriculture, on the contrary, the figures 
for this year were below those of the same period last 
year; the State grain collections were less by half, the 
harvest areas decreased by fifteen per cent, and the sow- 
ing for the Autumn was as much as forty per cent lower 
than in 1931. 


Five-Year 
Plan 


Spain.—On September 9, the Cortes adjourned after 
having been in almost continuous session since July, 1931. 
During these fourteen months the Cortes, originally called 
as a constituent assembly, wrote and ap- 
proved a Republican Constitution and 
passed more than 200 laws. The Cortes 
was to meet again on October 1. During the final session 
the Cortes passed the agrarian reform bill, which the New 
York Times correspondent called “ perhaps the most far- 
reaching measure of social reform enacted outside of 
Russia since the War.” Under this bill, which would be- 
come effective at the end of September, the great land 
holdings of the nobility were to be expropriated and 
handed over to the peasants who tilled them. The measure 
was intended both to crush the nobility and also to better 
the lot of the peasant and to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, which in 1931 was valued at about $720,000,000. 
Among the great land owners doomed to suffer most by 
the expropriation were Count Romanones, Marquis Fon- 
talba, the Dukes Medinaceli, Alba, Linares, Infantado, 
‘and Camames. 


Cortes 
Adjourns 


Uruguay.—On September 12, announcement was made 
of the signing of a protocol by representatives of Uruguay 
and Argentina to bring about a renewal of diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries, which 
had been severed two months previ- 
ously by Uruguay as a protest against 
Argentine police surveillance of a Uruguayan cruiser in 
the harbor of Buenos Aires. The renewal of relations 
was expected to lead to closer cooperation between Uru- 
guay and the ABC-Peru group of neutral nations in peace 
negotiations between Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Relations with 
Argentina 
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Disarmament.—On September 12, the reply of the 
French Government to Germany’s memorandum of Au- 
gust 29 was made public. The language was temperate 
and conciliatory, but the refusal to ne- 
gotiate privately on matters of the Ver- 
sailles’ Treaty was clear cut and final. 
Premier Herriot made it plain that France welcomed 
open and frank discussion but that tendencies toward re- 
armament would be resisted as destroying the fruits of 
past negotiations for economic relief from competitive 
armaments; he stressed the fact that unilateral decisions 
could not affect the binding obligations of the treaty, and 
pointed out that Germany’s sole recourse in such matters 
must be to the League of Nations. 


France 
Replies 


International Economics.—On September 12, the 
delegates of Germany, France, and Italy at the Stresa 
Conference reached an agreement in principle on a plan 
to give preferential treatment in Euro- 
pean markets to the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Danubian agrarian countries. 
The plan, which represented a combination of several ap- 
parently opposing suggestions, would recognize preference 
to Danubian countries that already had been given under 
bilateral treaties with other nations, and at the same time 
would set up machinery for an international fund to which 
European industrial nations would contribute for disbursal 
to Danubian agricultural states in proportion to their ex- 
ports of grain. Such sums paid out to Danubian countries 
would constitute an indirect preference. The plan met 
with some difficulty when, on the following day, the chief 
British delegate announced that Britain would have noth- 
ing to do with the proposed fund. Since Britain had no 
tax on grain she could not grant direct preferences. 
Reports from unofficial sources in both London and 
Paris indicated that neither England nor France would 
ask for an application of the postponement clauses of their 
debt agreements with the United States 
Government, apparently on the strength 
of a reported understanding that Wash- 
ington would be willing to grant a moratorium on the 
payments due December 15 if the matter were allowed to 
remain in abeyance until after the November elections. 


Stresa 
Conference 


December 
Payments 





Hilaire Belloc will appear again in AMERICA 
next week in an article entitled “ The Religious 
Factor of Germany’s Chaos.” Those who receive 
their information only from the daily press will 
derive much enlightenment from this article. 

Daniel A. Lord will resume his series on “ This 
Modern Youth” next week in an article entitled 
“War to the Death,” in which he will startle 
some elders by an account of the temptations to 
which our young people are subjected. 

Francis Talbot will end the suspense in this 
week’s article on “ Where Father Jogues Was 
Ambushed ” by telling how he found the exact 
spot. 

The Editor will contribute another discussion 
of the economic situation in an article entitled 
“What Is the Matter with Capitalism?” 
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The Bonus Army “ Routed” Again 


O* September 12, a few days before the American 
Legion met at Portland with its threat of censuring 
the President, the Federal Government once more ad- 
vanced to the attack on the misguided unfortunates who 
last Spring had massed at Washington to demand the 
“bonus.” This time it was not the Army which was 
used for the attack, but the august forces of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Attorney General signed his name 
to a long statement giving a new version of the incidents 
of July 28 and containing an attack on the character of 
the “ bonus marchers.” 

For its cynical disregard of truth this statement is 
probably unsurpassed in Federal annals. 

Retribution was swift and sure. General Glassford, 
who as superintendent of police is the only one who 
emerges from this sorry business with reputation intact 
and the honest respect of the nation, riddled the state- 
ment to pieces in a straightforward presentation of the 
facts. Thus the Mitchell attack was proved to be of a 
piece with the White House declaration that the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue tracts were needed for new construction 
and with Trubee Davison’s that the bonus marchers’ dis- 
charge papers were forged. A wave of horrified incred- 
ulity swept the country when it was discovered that a 
hypothetical statement of General Glassford’s—that if 
the Government wished to enlarge the immediate area of 
repossession, it would have to use the Army, he wouldn’t 
do it—had been twisted into a straight appeal from the 
General for the troops; that two small melees had oc- 
curred, one at twelve and one at two, and that from two 
to five o’clock, when the troops arrived, “there was no 
trouble of any kind”; that the “ 1,096 with police rec- 
ords,” the “ largest aggregation of criminals that had ever 
been assembled in the city at any one time,” turned out 
on Mr. Mitchell’s own figures to be 413 convicted of any 
crime of consequence, and that during all the time the 
marchers were in Washington exactly twelve arrests in 
two months and a half had been made among them on 
criminal charges: that many other important misstate- 
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ments of fact had been made, especially about the Com- 
munist element; and that the Federal authorities by their 
own words revealed themselves to have been actuated by 
baseless panic in the first place, and then when the reac- 
tion of the country had turned against them, were now 
willing to throw the blame on the police. Unfortunately 
for them, it happened that the police had at their head a 
man who regarded truth as more important than his own 
position. 

Not the least unhappy effect of all this was that Mr. 
Hoover made it inevitable that the Legion would go on 
record demanding immediate payment of the bonus, 
though he did succeed in averting a vote of censure which 
would have been superfluous in any case. The worst 
effect of it, however, was the deep distrust it has engen- 
dered in our people concerning any statement that may 
hereafter be made by the Government. Former untruths 
about unemployment are of a piece with it. When gov- 
ernment must be based on telling lies to the people, the 
breakdown of law will quickly follow. 


The Railway Wage Cut 


A® far as can be learned, the railroads are still de- 
termined to propose a wage cut of twenty per cent. 
The unions are equally determined to fight any further 
reduction. They feel that they have not been fairly treated 
by the roads. Last year the workers agreed, not to a re- 
duction, but to a “ deduction” of ten per cent, so as not 
to change the basic rates of wages. It was understood at 
that time that the deduction would continue until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933, after which the prior rates were to be re- 
stored. The workers certainly never contemplated the 
possibility of a further slash. They accepted the ten-per- 
cent deduction, chiefly to prevent more workers from 
being laid off, and to enable the roads to make necessary 
improvements. It is claimed that the roads did not keep 
faith with them on either point. 

It must be recognized that the problem before the roads 
and their employes is exceedingly difficult. As a body, 
the roads are in a bad position, and there is not much help 
in the thought that many of them are now suffering from 
the sins and misdemeanors of former managers. What- 
ever the cause, the workers and the public suffer with 
them. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has sup- 
plied all applicants among the roads with good advice, 
some of which sounds like telling the farmer whose horse 
has been stolen that he ought to buy a new lock for his 
stable. But the Corporation has thus far held the purse 
strings fairly tight. Its patron is old Scrooge rather than 
either of the Cheeryble Brothers. 

What will happen if the roads persist in their deter- 
mination to cut wages, cannot easily be foretold. It is 
not pleasant to think of a general strike, added to the 
miseries which the coming Winter seems destined to 
bring. The Federal statute governing railway wages pro- 
vides that the parties shall meet in conference, and if no 
agreement is reached, the Federal Board of Mediation, 
at the instance of either of the parties, or on its own 
motion, may intervene. Should this mediation fail, Con- 
gress has provided an agency whose decision is final, pro- 
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vided that both parties agree to arbitrate. Should either 
side decline to arbitrate, the whole elaborate machinery 
falls to the ground. 

The agreement made last year was reached by direct 
discussion, without appeal to statutory provisions. Usual- 
ly, private agreements are to be preferred, but the appar- 
ent failure in this case will cause many of the workers 
to question their value. The workers were asked to make 
a sacrifice, and their consent has been followed by the 
demand that they make an even greater sacrifice. If they 
assert that this is not playing the game, it is hard to see 
how they are to be blamed. 


The Women’s Bureau 


HE chief results of the World War to the United 

States are Federal Prohibition, a huge debt, and 
the Women’s Bureau. Prohibition is waning, but some 
of the debt, and more of the Bureau, are still with us. 

On July 9, 1918, “ the women-in-industry service ” was 
set up in the Department of Labor by Congress. The Act 
created the service for the duration of “ the present emer- 
gency,” but unfortunately negatived that limitation by 
putting $40,000 at the disposal of the service. An ap- 
propriation to a new bureau or commission is practically 
equivalent to the gift of immortality. As long as a dollar 
is in sight, it will persevere. 

The War ended, but the service went on. On June 5, 
1920, Congress created the Women’s Bureau, and 
launched it with an appropriation of $75,000. Natural- 
ly, the appropriation grew. For the year ending July 1, 
1932, it was $179,900. But times are hard, and next year 
the Bureau must get along on $160,000. 

Young in years, the Bureau has done its part in add- 
ing to the tons of dusty flapdoodle, stored in the cellars 
of the Public Printer. It has published a monograph on 
‘“ Causes of Absence for Men and Women in Four Cot- 
ton Mills,” and another on “ Dressmaking as a Trade for 
Women in Massachusetts.” Some years ago, it financed 
a junket to Hawaii. As a result, the world is no longer 
in ignorance of the breath-taking fact that while the lady 
who works in a pineapple cannery in Honolulu draws 
$9.90 per week, her sister on the island of Mauii must 
pay the household bills on a monthly median of only 
$20.50. This information, it would appear, had been 
steadily withheld from the local officials. Nothing less 
than a party direct from Washington could wrest it from 
the owners of the canneries. 

More recently, the Bureau sent a party into North 
Dakota, charged with the duty of conducting a field survey 
on women in industry. That State, it would appear from 
the testimony of the Bureau’s chief, “ wished to secure 
information in regard to employed women,” and found 
in the Bureau an opportunity to ask Washington to do its 
work for it at the expense of the other States. The Bu- 
reau is now contemplating a study of the hazards to 
women employed in coating steel and cast iron with 
vitreous enamel, and is about to publish the results of 
an intensive study of “ The Prevailing Wage Standards 
of Women in Some Countries that are Members of the 
Pan-American Union.” Other projects, however, have 
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been blighted for the present, the chief complains, by the 
parsimony of Congress. 

It is to be hoped that the blight strikes deeper and lasts 
longer. An article on the follies of bureaucracy published 
some weeks ago in these pages stung several bureaucrats 
at Washington to resentment; much of the work done at 
Washington, they asserted, was work of the highest value. 
That some is good, we have no doubt. But the funda- 
mental question is not how much is good in itself, but how 
much is authorized by the Constitution. 

An annual appropriation of $160,000 is not much, com- 
pared with the four-billion dollar budget. But it is just 
$160,000 too much, if it is applied to a work which Con- 
gress has no constitutional right to undertake. 


Bankers and Brokers 


CCORDING to recent reports, the collapse of one 

of the Insull investments means a loss to the public 

of more than $200,000,000. The Insull case, coupled with 

other financial crashes of the last three years, shows that 

it is not difficult in this country for men who are incom- 

petent or dishonest, or both, to play fast and loose with 

the money of the public, on the plea that they are bankers 
or investment brokers. 

It is now known that one of the worst of the Kreuger 
swindles was foisted on the country by two houses, one 
of which has borne an excellent reputation for at least 
half a century. It is not claimed that the officers of either 
house were dishonest, but it is a matter of record that 
they recommended and sold the Kreuger bonds after an 
investigation of their worth that at best can only be called 
superficial. 

Hundreds of similar cases, varying from the Kreuger 
swindle only in extent, have come to light in the last 
year. While there are honorable exceptions, affiliates of 
banks all over the country have entered into the profitable 
but highly questionable business of selling securities, on 
the principle of caveat emptor. In view of the fact that, 
up to the present at least, the average man has felt that 
banking officials were as a class good advisers, this prac- 
tice is particularly reprehensible. The financier is well 
aware, of course, that no bank can guarantee all the 
securities its affiliate sells, but the average man is not. 
He knows that the bank always scrutinized with care any 
bond he offered as collateral for a loan, and he concludes 
that a similar scrutiny is given to the bond which it offered 
for sale. Most of his class, however, now know better. 

It has become evident that the existing State and Fed- 
eral legislation does not give the prospective investor the 
protection which he has a right to expect. Legislation has 
certainly improved within the last century, but it is said 
that in some States charters are granted so readily that 
any group of men can open a bank or an investment 
house, provided that they have enough money to pay the 
rent of the premises for the first month. Federal legisla- 
tion is certainly more exigent, but the failures of the last 
four years show that it is far from perfect. 

Tt has been proposed to forbid banks to underwrite and 
float unguaranteed issues, and to forbid commercial banks 
to have securities affiliates. The value of such prohibition 
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can be rated only by experts, but what all agree on as 
objectionable is the practice of underwriting issues of 
bonds or stocks for highly speculative projects, and of 
pushing their sale on all comers. It is impossible, of 
course, for any law to prevent a fool from parting with 
his money, but it should be possible for the State or the 
Federal Government, as the case may demand, to order 
banking houses to drop all dealings of the highly specu- 
lative kind. 

More recently State and Federal examinations for 
bankers and brokers have been proposed. It is pointed 
out that the young lawyer and physician must pass the 
examinations set by the professional school, after which 
another examination is set by the State. In addition, the 
lawyer and, in some jurisdictions, the physician as well, 
must pass the tests of the committee on fitness of char- 
acter. In theory, at least, these young professionals are 
not permitted to practise until they have shown themselves 
qualified by probity and learning. It is true that banking 
has never been ranked with the learned professions; still, 
since the banker or the broker has a fiduciary relation 
with his client, the State may rightly demand evidence of 
his knowledge and good character. 


An Unknown Encyclical 


RITING in America some weeks ago, Father 

Martindale told us that “ the very name of * Rerum 
Novarum’ is apt to make one wilt, so often is it now 
alluded to.” What Father Martindale desires is a little 
more of the practical application of the Encyclical to con- 
crete instances, and that desire we all share. 

Yet, whatever may be said for Great Britain, it is un- 
fortunately true that to millions of Americans, “ Rerum 
Novarum ” is an unknown Encyclical. Worse, it is still 
unknown to millions of Americans who are Catholics. 
‘“* What a pity,” a labor leader recently remarked, after 
an interview with a Catholic who holds a high position 
in political life. “The man means well, but while he has 
probably heard the name ‘ Rerum Novarum’ he hasn’t 
the slightest notion of what it really teaches.”” Men who 
do not know what the Church teaches in social philosophy 
can hardly be expected to follow that philosophy con- 
sistently. 

It will be exceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
overcome the ignorance and the indifference of the pres- 
ent generation. But we can teach the generation which 
is to come. For this reason we welcome the report of the 
committee on social studies of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, discussed by its chairman, the Rev. 
Joseph Reiner, S.J.. in America for September 3. In 
view of the admonitions of the Holy See, expressed more 
than forty years ago by Leo XIII, and reaffirmed by Pius 
XT, the Catholic college which neglects to ground its stu- 
dents thoroughly in social science is guilty of grave neglect 
of duty. 

The necessity of this thorough grounding becomes even 
more apparent when one considers the economic storm 
through which the country is now passing. The price 
of commodities is already beginning to rise. but every- 
where wages continue to be lowered. The disparity will 
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become greater within the next few years. During a storm 
wages are cut, and when the storm has blown itself away, 
labor always faces the old task of restoring wages to the 
former level. It is, of course, obvious that the social 
balance is not properly restored, as long as a consider- 
able number of the people are working for a wage that 
will barely sustain life. It is highly probable that the 
restoration of “ prosperity” will be followed by labor's 
ancient struggle for a living wage. We must prepare the 
coming generation to think right in this warfare, and to 
do right. 

But education in social science must not be confined to 
the colleges. If it is, then we neglect the ninety-five per 
cent of our boys and girls who will never go to college. 
AMERICA has repeatedly urged that courses be given in 
our high schools, and in the upper grades of. the parish 
schools. The task is not without its difficulties, but none 
are insuperable. If children can be given a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the sublime truths of Revelation, they can 
also be given a sufficient knowledge of the principles and 
practices of Catholic social science. 


Has Education Failed? 


HE pages of a Hearst newspaper are not, ordinarily, 

a mine of wisdom, yet now and then the curious 
seeker can pick up a nugget of pure gold. One of these 
nuggets was recently contributed by a syndicate writer 
who signs herself “ Winifred Black.” 

The lady protests that the high promises made by educa- 
tion some twenty years ago have not been fulfilled. “ The 
new civilization, with what it was going to do for the 
race,” through schools and colleges, has issued in a civili- 
zation that is more like barbarism. This era, as Miss 
Black interprets it, scouts marriage as an outworn super- 
stition, and hard work as nonsense. It recognizes no 
crime except punishment for what old-fashioned folk call 
crime, and is happy only when it can do away with all 
restraint. 

This is a severe indictment, and much of it can be sus- 
tained. But it does not prove that education has failed. 
It merely proves that what we thought was education was 
not education. Miss Black appears to realize this fact 
when she exclaims that education is not of much worth, 
“ without something about character and courage and 
honor and decency in the curriculum.” 

In his radio address some weeks ago, the Rev. Jones I. 
Corrigan, S.J., of Boston College, put the case more 
philosophically. Education has not failed. It has not 
been tried. Young people entrusted to suave and plaus- 
ible professors who propagate their abominable theories 
on religion, morality, and government, under the pro- 
tection of academic freedom, are not being educated. 
They are being corrupted. 

The one bulwark in this country of religion and moral- 
ity, of law and order, of peace and civic welfare, as these 
terms were understood by our fathers, is the Catholic 
school. Parents who send their children to schools in 
which God is a myth and His law an outmoded formal- 
ism, may not invariably reap the whirlwind. But society 
always does. 
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Paganism and the Catholic Faith 


C. C. Martinpate, S.J. 


occasioning misapprehensions. However, I want 

to say that we can semi-paganize ourselves by re- 
ducing our creed, unconsciously, to something which an 
honorable and intelligent pre-Christian might have in- 
vented. 

Pagan philosophers thought out very respectable systems 
of ethics; pagans could devise natural theologies, i. e., 
systems of thought about God with which we should have 
very little quarrel. We on our side can feel quite good 
Catholics if we keep our life decent, like that of any other 
decent and honorable man, and attend to those religious 
duties which are laid down by rule, frankly admitting that 
we are not theologians and cannot profess to explain the 
why and wherefore of our creed; still less, to defend it 
at all points against objectors ; and even less, to make any 
habitual use of its great mysteries, such as the Trinity or 
Redemption. 

“ But if we do observe those duties which are laid down 
by rule, for example, confession after grave sin, and 
periodical Communion, we are doing something that is 
not pagan—-supremely not pagan, because we know at 
least vaguely that God does something to us by means 
of those practices; just what it is, we leave to Him.” 
That is perfectly true; and it makes all the difference. 
Still, we can gravitate towards doing the minimum of 
opus operantis in those practices, and almost unheedingly 
leave any results to the opus operatum. But there is a 
transaction, a collaboration, a commercium (to use a very 
liturgical word) in everything that as Catholics we do. 
We ought to contribute as much intelligence and will, in 
performing it, as we can, not the minimum that we must. 
After all, to go to Communion in our sleep would do no 
good even if we had a previous intention of going some 
time or other. But we can be very “ somnolent” even 
at the actual rails. 

For example, our Lord definitely said that Mass was 
to be done as a commemoration of Him, and St. Paul 
adds, of His death. It is a showing forth of Christ’s 
saving death. I do not know how far Mass exhibits 
Calvary to the consciousness of most who attend it. Com- 
munion is essentially a “social” meal: I do not know 
how far we enter into Communion with our neighbor at 
the very rails, let alone outside the building, when we 
make that Communion. Possibly we hardly realize it is 
a Communion with a Person at all. We have evolved 
abstract phrases, like “ going to one’s duties,” which dis- 
guise everything save the fact that it is my duty, authori- 
tatively declared to me, that I must go to Communion 
periodically. 

All this tends to make of our religion a set of state- 
ments of which we do not affirm the opposite, though we 
may have no deep conviction about any of them; and a 
set of rules that we obey when we remember and are in 
a good mood—accurate knee drill. 


[ca final article will be difficult to write without 


Put it, at first, like this. The Greek Orthodox churches 
at large feel about us that we have discarded mysticism ; 
think lightly of Divine love, give primacy to an exterior 
law, and in a word preach a lower sort of religion than 
theirs. More than once, converts from the Quakers, or 
older-fashioned evangelicals, not to mention theosophists, 


- have said to me: “ We believe that the Faith is true, and 


thank God for it; but we seem—forgive our saying so 
—to find a more intense spirituality, a better perception 
of the Unseen, avenues more far-reaching open to our 
aspiration, in what we left, than in what we came to.” 

And it was easy to find that they had been instructed, 
as to the Church, as if it were practically just a different 
governmental system, instituted indeed by Christ, but on 
the whole just an accepting of the Pope instead of heaven 
knows what authority, if any, they had been accustomed 
to. Not a word about the mystical Body of Christ, which 
the Church is: nothing about our incorporation into Him, 
or the inhabitation in us of the Holy Ghost—why, next 
to nothing about Grace. I remember one of our many 
distracting catechisms, in which “ Grace ” was mentioned 
once only, and then, as a “ help” from God. If, on the 
other hand, you make Authority, indeed, the central point 
of all instruction leading up to the recognition of the One 
True Church, and then supernatural life the controlling, 
“covering” idea of nearly all the rest—certainly of all 
the incarnational part of our Faith—you find that very 
simple souls easily assimilate and use it. 

I suppose we have been in such a panic of Protestant 
subjectivism, idle impressionism, and personal emotional 
up-gushes, that we really have spoken as if “ feeling” in 
religion, were bad, anyway half-contemptible. “ Be solid: 
do not be swayed by your feelings: disregard all that: 
see how reasonable the Faith is! No nonsense about it.” 
The rigorous mental discipline of St. Ignatius’s Exer- 
cises is much misinterpreted by such critics as having 
been specially responsible for the desiccation of spiritual 
life. A multiplication of “industries”; an arithmetical 
assessment of indulgences, of prayers, is thought to have 
ousted not a little of the spirit of Prayer. Certainly in- 
ferior-minded people mock at what they should not. 

Recently I heard from a convert musician, whom I 
can thoroughly trust for commonsense, who was derided 
by those who certainly have done no such thing for try- 
ing to introduce plain chant into some cathedral liturgical 
services (this was not in the States!). But the Faithful 
were liking it. And when he inquired about how to pray 
better, he was again mocked. He was told not to be 
scrupulous; “ Surely,” they said, “ you are not reading 
those books about High Prayer, written by priests with 
time on their hands who never dream of practising what 
they recommend?” The soul of this man was bruised 
by such words. Being a true artist, however, he was at 
once sensitive and strong—predestined, therefore, to vic- 
torious crucifixion in his life. 
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Thus to snub the mystical appetite is to risk disaster, 
because it exists in human nature. The Greeks certainly 
were a “ finished” people—or rather, the Athenian in- 
telligentsia was (1 use the word because I detest it; and 
I detest that element in the Athenians), they had the idea 
of “ perfection” in the sense of “ finished-off-ness,” not 
a continuous aspiration such that its ever-escaping term 
was God. In consequence, they “ broke out” periodical- 
ly: they lapsed into pantheism; they galloped off into 
‘* mysteries,” and ended up in Neo-platonism and what 
we may call the Beatific Vision reachable without Grace 
and by mechanical methods. Sc, too, the Gnostics, the 
first serious opponents of Christianity after the Jews. 
No, the Catholic Faith recognizes all that element in man ; 
indeed, insists that God has revealed that the Beatific 
Union and Vision are what He intends for man; and the 
Faith alone guides both intellect and effort safely towards 
this consummation. But it never disguises the ideal. St. 
Paul, after failing in intellectualist Athens, succeeded in 
commercial and sensual Corinth, by preaching downright 
mysticism—Christ, and Him Crucified. 

At any rate no one will deny that at the heart of Chris- 
tianity stands the Cross. Stat Crux, dum volvitur orbis. 
The doctrine of Sacrifice stands firm, while the world 
pageant whizzes round it. Respectfully I hold that we 
might preach sacrifice—not only pecuniary, but expressing 
itself in the ways suggested in the previous three articles 
and in other ways, too—much more than we do. You 
might empty your church, at first, of the indignant aver- 
age, but you would soon fill it with those who “ hunger 
and thirst ” after what, we agree, man is really meant for. 

And I should not be surprised if a good many of your 
recruits came from the frivolous and from sinners. How 
many people sigh: “ Oh, I know what he will say: he 
will suggest my diminishing the number of my cocktails, 
but will tell me that I am really quite all right at heart. 
I am not. I want a change of heart. The world needs 
changed hearts. Let him ask more of me, and I will 
listen.” 

Once, giving a university retreat in Cork, I received an 
anonymous note from a retreatant. “ We think you ought 
to-know that we hate retreats. Retreats are given us 
either by Redemptorists or by Jesuits. The former try to 
frighten us—we are too old for that. The latter try to 
show that religion is sensible and that it pays eternally 
to have been religious—we want something nobler than 
that.” Not for nothing did another note say: “ We are 
always hearing about the Psychology of Conversion— 
could you not explain to us the Psychology of Apostacy? ” 
I have mentioned “ Jesuits’ by name, precisely because 
what was alleged by critics was not complimentary. I do 
not say it was deserved. Perhaps; perhaps not. I would 
rather acknowledge compliments, hand them over to God, 
and forget them. But criticisms, I would retain and 
treasure. Anyhow, it cannot be said I have been writing 
pro domo. 

Baron F. von Hiigel, whom I loved, venerated, and 
often sighed over, had two favorite words that I cherish— 
“ massive ” and “costing.” (It was just like him to say 
“ costing” instead of “costly.” but really, it did mean a 
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little more!) He was terrified of a diagrammatic, sketch- 
map, two-dimensional religion: and he believed that you 
ought downright to bleed for your religion. “ Thine own 
soul a sword shall pierce.” “ To the dividing of soul 
from spirit, of bones from marrow.” No two-edged probe 
so keen. 

Let us then adore the Maximum in God; hope for the 
Maximum from our neighbor; exact the Maximum from 
ourselves. 


Catholic Youth and Catholic Action 


Litt1an M. Howarp 


UT of the Summer School of Catholic Action, which 

was conducted from August 17 to 31 in St. Louis 
by the Sodality of Our Lady, we hope to see emerge the 
leaders that Christ through His Vicar on earth is plead- 
ing for to carry on His great Apostolate. The world 
today, as 1,900 years ago, is in diabolical league against 
Christ and His teachings; it scourges Him with its propa- 
ganda; it crowns Him with its hatred; it crucifies Him 
with its neglect; it flaunts a defiant fist in the very face 
of the God-Man who came to save the world. 

Christ needs apostles today quite as much as He needed 
them in the early days of the Church—apostles who will 
sit at His feet and listen to His teachings, who will rise 
to go forth and openly profess, explain, and defend their 
faith. This was the spirit of the Summer School of Catho- 
lic Action, 

In the training of our young people in Catholic Action 
lies the future of the Church, the future of the world. 
Christ has called for apostles; Catholic youth comes run- 
ning with “ Here I am, Lord, what will you have me 
do?” That they feel a deep personal responsibility for 
the great gift of faith was evident in the great number 
who in these bewildering times gave up their vacations, 
traveled great distances, underwent difficulties and su- 
preme sacrifice, to come eager to learn at the feet of 
Christ’s teachers how they could carry on the work 
Christ came on earth to perpetuate. About 300 people, 
priests, nuns, Religious, college and high-school students, 
nurses, and parish Sodalists enrolled for the two weeks’ 
course. These 300 people will carry back to the groups 
they represent the message of the School of Catholic 
Action—personal holiness and active Catholicism will con- 
quer the world for Christ. 

“Since God exists,” the Sodalists learned at the open- 
ing session of the Summer School, “the big business of 
life is doing ‘ My Father’s Business’ by cooperation in 
giving honor to God and cooperation in saving souls.” 
The Sodality, they found, is the medium through which 
this can be done. They noted that it gives an outlet for 
the expression of man’s whole being through its double 
purpose of personal holiness and active Catholicism. 
Catholic Action, they were told, would flourish if they 
brought to it a deep personal sanctity, an intelligent at- 
titude toward our Faith, and a realization that the world 
will be saved only through Christ and His Church. 

Learning to do “ My Father’s Business ” was a stimu- 
lating and happy work, the Sodalists soon found. This 
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was evident in the eager, running steps one would hear, 
across the campus, down the corridors of Fontbonne and 
Webster Colleges where the classes were held, as they 
hurried, fearful lest they be late for one of the inspir- 
ing sessions. A marked enthusiasm was evinced in the 
small groups which gathered in the arcades and planned 
practical applications after having been given the dog- 
matic reasons which motivate Catholic Action. <A breath- 
less enjoyment seemed to pervade the entire student body. 

A young lady from Chicago was heard to exclaim as 
she hurried from the first session of the Summer School, 
“This is the most wonderful thing that ever happened 
in America.” From Wichita, Kans., came the comment, 
“The more we get of the school, the better we like it.” 
From a veteran Toledo delegate, “ I’m more impressed 
all the time. The depth of the movement is simply 
astounding.” 

In sharp contrast with the effervescent enthusiasm 
which marked the first Summer School of Catholic Action 
held last year, there was an underlying note of deep 
seriousness in the group which assembled for the second 
session of the Summer School. Theirs is a tremendous 
task, and they realized how incompetent they were to do 
it alone. Each morning, then, found the entire student 
bedy at Mass and Holy Communion in the college chapels. 
At night students would slip quietly down to say their 
night prayers near the glow of the sanctuary lamp. Be- 
tween classes young men and women would disengage 
themselves from their companions to kneel for a moment, 
bare-headed, outside the chapel door. 

The directors of the Sodality have implicit faith in the 
interest of our young people in Catholic Action. “ Boys 
and girls will take the principles of the world if presented 
to them,” Father Lyons explained to a group of high- 
school students, “ but they will also take the principles 
of the Church if presented to them.” That this trust in 
youth was not misplaced was evident in the eagerness 
with which the students listened to the dogmatic reasons 
back of the Church’s stand in universal problems. 

A personal God watching over us with Provident care, 
sending His Son to redeem the world, became the founda- 
tion and inspiration of Catholic Action. The dogmatic 
fact of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the hearts 
of the just as in His temple became a sure basis for a 
life of sanctity. Membership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, with Christ leading the way, made Catholic Action 
simpler. The Infallible Church as guide and director of 
Catholic Action was assurance of truth. Immortality and 
the contemplation of endless truth was an all-too-sufficient 
reward for a life of Catholic Action. 

Our ‘social rights and obligations took on a new light, 
the content of the great labor Encyclicals, the Encyclicals 
on marriage and education became something tangible as 
the import of them came from the lips of the Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., one of the leading contemporaneous soci- 
ologists and Dean of the School of Sociology of St. Louis 
University. 

Catholic Action took on a new and thrilling aspect as 
the students learned the all-importance of “ My Father’s 
Business.” The finest thing they can do, they found, is to 
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work for God. Victory became certain under the leader- 
ship of the God-Man. 

Catholic Action came to mean part of our daily exis- 
tence as His Excellency, Bishop Rummel, of Omaha, ad- 
dressed the student body at» one of the sessions of the 
Summer School and explained that Catholic Action is 
merely the application of Catholic principles in all phases 
of life. He restated the. keynote of the course in Catholic 
Action when he exhorted the students to make the public 
conscious of their Catholicism. “It is not enough,” he 
told them, “ to say ‘I am a Catholic —you must live as 
a Catholic, speak as a Catholic. Be ready not to apologize 
but to uphold, explain, and defend the Church in all her 
convictions. The Sodality,” he explained, “is an instru- 
ment of Catholic Action and its work deserves our high- 
est commendation.” He pointed out that the success of 
Catholic Action depended upon God when he remarked 
that until the entire Catholic world is united in prayer 
for that success our end will not be accomplished. 

The Summer School, though accredited to the St. Louis 
University, was conducted under the auspices of the 
Sodality of Our Lady. The faculty included many out- 
standing teachers and speakers. Prominent among them 
were listed: Fathers Daniel A. Lord, S.J., J. Roger 
Lyons, S.J., George McDonald, S.J., Francis P. LeBuffe, 
S.J., Joseph Husslein, S.J., Joseph Reiner, S.J., William 
Puetter, S.J., Gerald Ellard, S.J., Aloysius Heeg, S.J., 
and Miss Dorothy J. Willmann, Miss Bernice Wolff, and 
Miss Marion M. Lane of the staff of the Central Office 
of the Sodality of Our Lady. 

Archbishop Stritch of Milwaukee, who honored the 
students with a visit during the second week of the Sum- 
mer School, inspired the delegates with a consuming de- 
sire for action when he drew their attention pointedly 
to the tragic fact that in all parts of the world there is 
a growing uprising of youth against God. ‘“ Leaders who 
are diabolically enthusiastic geniuses,” he said, “ are build- 
ing, training, using all methods to accomplish their end.” 
He pointed out that it was their duty as Sodalists to pick 
out the most able of their youth and fit them to take their 
places in the field of Catholic Action. He touched the 
motive which prompted the leaders of the Sodality move- 
ment to bring about the Summer School of Catholic 
Action when he remarked the futility of our efforts with- 
out an intelligent comprehension of our Faith and a 
realization that personal holiness must be a basis of 
Catholic Action. 

When you catch a glimpse of the deep personal holi- 
ness which was plainly in the hearts of the Sodalists who 
attended the Summer School, when you hear them with 
quick, deep fervor offer the Body and Blood of Christ 
to His Heavenly Father in the beautiful responses of the 
Missa Recitata, when you see 300 Sodalists receiving the 
pure Body of the pure Christ into their hearts in daily 
Holy Communion, when you hear them gather around the 
piano at night and pledge themselves in song “to dare 
and do ’neath the Queen’s white and blue, for our flag, 
for our Faith, for Christ the King,” is it hard to believe 
that Catholic youth will succeed, that Catholic Action 
will conquer the world for Christ? 
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Where Father Jogues Was Ambushed 


I. Located but Not Found 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


wrote prolifically of the American Martyrs and 

their priest and lay associates, “the exact spot 
where the battle was fought has been forgotten.” The 
exact spot, he means, where Father Jogues was captured 
by the Iroquois on August 2, 1642. 

The first step in the quest of this precise and precious 
spot, was that of wringing every drop of meaning and im- 
plication from every one of the nine contemporary docu- 
ments that tell the story. This I did, and extracted six 
or seven drops that were clear as crystal. The first de- 
duction from Father Jogues’ narrative was that the canoe 
journey on August 1 was about thirty miles along the 
shore line from Three Rivers; this landed the Father on 
one of the projecting fingers of land at the point where 
Lake St. Peter ends and the Islands of the St. Lawrence 
begin. The second implication was that he went from 
this night camp at the mouth of the Maskinonge River 
around the projections till he came to a place, a mile or 
two on, where the canoe would be forced near the shore ; 
here were spied the footsteps of the enemy Iroquois. 

The facts follow quickly. Less than one and one-half 
miles beyond was the location of the ambush. At the 
exact spot, the river moved sluggishly near the short but 
the current was more rapid toward the opposite bank. 
The shore was marshy, covered with “ very tall and dense 
reeds,” under which at least thirty warriors could hide 
and be concealed even from the eagle-eyed Hurons, pass- 
ing them at a distance of fifteen feet. The stretch of the 
reeds and grasses along the bank would be long enough 
to allow twelve canoes to be strung out loosely one be- 
hind the other. On the opposite bank of the river, which 
must not be very broad, there must be a hiding place for 
about seven Iroquois canoes, a hiding place from which 
they could pounce on the enemy within a few moments 
after the first shot of the skirmish. These were the only 
facts dealing with the topography ; but where was the spot 
they fitted exactly? 

Jacques, the garage man, must here be introduced. He 
wanted to enter my story. He wanted to read “ my 
book.” With Jacques must be introduced his handy man, 
Emile. While Jacques is round and bustling, Emile is 
raw-boned and subdued. Jacques has the air of being 
well fed and respectable; Emile has a prominent gold 
tooth on each side of his mouth, has a nose of which the 
bridge is pushed in, has an underlip that projects beyond 
his upperlip, quite a lot, has ears that stand out at right 
angles, but has eyes that contradict every other feature 
that appears villainous. Jacques and Emile have the kind- 
liness and courtesy of the Canadian habitant. They have 
the courage and the fortitude of the French pioneers who 
dared to see what was in the interior of this Continent, 
while the English and the Dutch and the Swedes were 


A CCORDING to Father T. J. Campbell, S.J., who 


afraid to venture more than a few*miles beyond their 
stockades. 

“| hear you have a motor boat,” said I to Jacques on a 
balmy evening of August. He was behind the counter in 
the garage-store. Jacques chuckled so that the sound 
seemed to come from his pomum. He regarded me slyly, 
for our only other conversation consisted of his telling 
me that he spoke English perfectlee. 

“ It goes forty miles an hour,” he informed me, with a 
twinkle in his eye. I began to like him, as I do all casual 
acquaintances who try to josh me gently in the first min- 
utes of our meeting. 

“Four miles will satisfy me,” I answered. 

“ No, it can’t go four miles an hour,” Jacques pro- 


tested. “It goes forty miles. I made it myself.” He 
looked at my clothes. “ It’s dirty, but it goes. I'll show it 
to you.” 


Back of the garage, on the river bank, Jacques’ boat 
undulated in the ripples. It was larger than a large row- 
boat. Upright in the center was the engine, which 
Jacques proudly informed me was a 1930 model Olds- 
mobile engine which he had transferred from a smashed 
car to his boat. Fore and aft of the engine was oil and 
bilge-water and grease. Jacques might admit his boat was 
not beautiful and cleanly; but would it go? Fortee miles 
an hour. Would it get out of order? Nevaire. 

But why, Jacques was curious to know, would I wish 
to hire his speedboat? In a rather vague way I told him 
I was trying to locate a very important spot down the 
river, a spot where the Indians used to fight some hun- 
dreds of years ago. Jacques had previously told me how 
fluently he spoke English and how well he could build a 
speedboat ; now he stated that he knew history well. 

“T will show you,” he said with a challenge. With 
that, he dispatched a boy to go to his home and get his 
maps. When the boy returned, and Jacques unrolled the 
maps on the counter, I breathed a prayer of gratitude to 
St. Isaac. Here were the maps I had searched for all 
over Montreal, but fruitlessly. Jacques winked at me, 
and told me where he secured them. He used them when 
he went snipe shooting among the islands. While an 
assistant tended to the customers, while the loungers about 
the store craned their necks over our shoulders, Jacques 
and I measured out distances and pointed out locations on 
the maps. That we came to a slightly wrong conclusion, 
after an hour or two, is wholly due to me; but the conclu- 
sion had consequences. Our final agreement was that 
Emile would take me, in the safe, but a bit dirty speed- 
boat to all the probable places we marked on the maps. 
It would be easy, I thought, to locate the “ exact spot” 
where Father Jogues was ambushed, captured, and carried 
off by the Iroquois. 

I have never seen a redder sunrise than that which 
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wakened me the next morning. I| looked at the ceiling; 
it was deep rose colored. The walls were like smoulder- 
All the flat fields, and the clouds above them, 


ing fire. 
The low sun was the 


glowed as the inside of a furnace. 
color of a huge crimson balloon. When I looked at my 
hands, I had the skin of a Huron or an Iroquois. But 
it was all real, and all beautiful; no river in the world is 
blessed with such gorgeous sunrises and sunsets as is the 
St. Lawrence. Later, I remembered well what the sailor 
says about red in the morning. 

With apologies and real regrets from Jacques that he 
could not “ get off’ from work to accompany us, Emile 
and I settled ourselves in the stern of the boat, about one 
on a benign afternoon in August. I had my maps, my 
notebook and my fountain pen, my straw hat and my bags, 
for Emile would take me on to Sorel, twenty miles along 
the river, where | hoped to lodge that night. To protect 
me from the spray, Jacques wrapped a rubber cloak about 
me. Jacques, solicitously, warned us not to smoke; not to 
get lost among the little islands, not to mind a little storm. 
Emile showed his gold buck teeth, pulled back the throttle, 
and my feet nearly went over my head, so suddenly did 
the boat leap forward out of the water. After that first 
spurt, I settled down smugly to take notes of the topog- 
raphy. Emile spoke little English and I concealed what 
little French I could recall, for I wanted no conversation 
to disturb my observations. 

For some miles we sped along the river, that is, the one 
of the many branches of the St. Lawrence that flow be- 
tween the islands and later join in Lake St. Peter. Our 
branch was that between the north mainland and Ile au 
Castor first, and then Ile Dupas. We did not know it; 
it was the spray that washed out from my sight the place 
I wanted to go; and it was the wrong conclusion, which 
we had determined the evening before, which deceived 
Emile. But the fact is, we water-planed in that speedboat 
right through the wrong channel, and, before we could 
wipe the water out of our eyes right out into Lake St. 
Peter. The north mainland, where Father Jogues was 
certainly captured, seemed to be on the distant horizon 
after having been, not many minutes before, within a 
stone’s throw. Speed and spray had defeated us. 

Among the many instructions and warnings that 
Jacques had given us, there was one that now came to my 
mind: “ Do not smoke; there is gasoline.” But here in 
the midst of the Lake, the exhaust pipe, leaning across 
the top rim of the boat, became red hot, and set the wood 
to smoking. Emile extinguished it condescendingly, and 
I was rather amused at the joke on Jacques, to have his 
own boat sending out large sparks whereas he was afraid 
of the little flame of a cigarette. 

I pointed the way toward the mainland at least two 
miles away, and Emile obediently turned the prow about. 
We encountered weeds, weeds rooted and growing in ten 
or twelve feet of water. We could not clog up the pro- 
peller, so we drove out into the lake; we turned in, and 
met more weeds, and then out, and then in. When we 


looked around for wider observation, we found we were 
more knots than we liked from the nearest shore, and in 
rough water, and that the sun was hidden by clouds, and 
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that the shore line was a fringe of miles of weeds, and 
that we did not know the channel in. 

We took a direction and forty-miled an hour. ‘The 
pipe from the pump that cooled the engine, had, I noticed, 
been pouring out the waste-water spasmodically. During 
these maneuvers, it poured no water out. The engine, 
humped up in the middle of the boat, spluttered and 
coughed; when the spray and waves touched it, it spat 
viciously, angrily. I thought it might explode, and then 
what? Emile examined it, shook his head, and shut it off. 
We drifted, while the overheated engine hissed and 
steamed in all its joints, and the waves rocked the boat 
from rim to rim. The life preservers, | observed, were 
securely up in the prow, and even a cat, much less Emile, 
could not crawl past the engine to get them. The engine 
might explode, the boat might lean just an inch more, 
which would be an inch too much. I might have to swim 
at least two miles. 

As for Emile, the only thing I knew about him was 
that he had a brave eye; how he would act in a crisis, | 
did not know. So I said a fervent Act of Contrition. 
Emile stared fixedly at the engine. His lower lip touched 
his nostrils. He looked at me apprehensively. He was 
worried as much about me, | judged, as about the boat; 
for how did he know how I, a softie from the city, would 
act in a crisis. We measured each other. 

“ C’est dangereux,” said I casually, and interrogatively. 

“Trés dangereux,’ he answered sullenly, and waited. 

* Okay with me,” I answered cheerily. He understood, 
and his underlip slid down. 

“ Life preservers,” I said gesticulating, for the French 
word was not in my vocabulary. 

“ Oui,” he wheezed as the boat rocked right. “ Oui,” 
he repeated as it bore down to the left. He looked at the 
engine, still steaming, which filled all the center, at the 
sea-saw of the boat, and then at me, and grinned. 
“Impossible.” I returned the grin; we shook hands; 
from that moment we were sure of each other. We 
might go down, but we would do so quietly and loyally. 
So I said another Act for myself, recalled the words of 
Absolution for him, and topped it off with a prayer to St. 
Isaac. The sort of sudden gale in Lake St. Peter, which 
the Jesuit missioners of 300 years ago had mentioned in 
the Relations, was gathering. 

Emile decided it was safe, it was necessary, to try the 
engine. It worked, so well that it almost capsized the 
boat and catapulted us into the water. We headed for 
the shore, and then the storm clouds did not loom so 
blackly. Now we were speeding toward an opening in 
the reeds; now we were safely between two flat islands; 
and then, we were cooped up in an inner lake between the 
reeds. This channel had no turning. Emile stood up 
and turned about in a circle. He sat down, planted his 
elbows on his knees, and cupped his chin in his hands. 

“That way out?” I asked, to relieve his tension. It 
looked as if we were squarely in the center of Sargasso 
Sea. 

“T not know, T do not know,” he began in English and 
orated eloquently in French. We were in, and seemed to 
be trapped in, among the islands. There was no way out, 
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except with a boat that leaped like a kangaroo. Then, at 
last, 1 understood the meaning of Jacques: his boat would 
go forty miles an hour; it would not go four or twenty- 
four; either forty or nothing. Emile would touch the 
lever: the boat would leap out of the water; he would try 
to slow it; it would stop dead. So we paddled, he with 
the long oar and | with the short, until we paddled our- 
selves out of the trap and into the Lake. The pump was 
broken, that was sure. So, while Emile baled out the 
boat and poured water into the engine, I did the steering 
and the driving. This consisted of one determined pull 
of the lever, the while we both held on to the sides of the 
boat ; then a push of the lever, after which we could open 
our eyes and see where we were. After a while we pad- 
dled more, and then we leaped and hopped a bit, until 
finally we paddled our way among more reeds and more 
islands till Emile fairly shouted that he knew where we 
were. 

While I was repeating to myself a Te Deum in thanks- 
giving, it twisted, somehow, into another Act of Con- 
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trition. We were truly in the home-bound channel, along 
the north mainland ; but the wind was set dead against us, 
and trickily was catching us on the flank, and contrary 
to our wills turning us around and pouring sheets of 
water down our backs. There the storm broke in its fury. 
We battled for shelter, and battled out of it. The water 
was rougher on the river than in the Lake, but the shore 
was nearer. 

Briefly, and in conclusion, let it be said to the honor of 
the boat that Jacques built: it cut through the wind and 
smashed the waves gallantly during those last five miles ; 
and when it came within sight of its builder, Jacques, 
standing on the dock, never did a speedboat show a finer 
front, the hypocrite. 

It was only the next day, when Jacques, Emile, and | 
were once more huddled over the maps, that we discovered 
we had returned by the spot where St. Isaac Jogues was 
ambushed in 1642. We were too much occupied in sav- 
ing our lives to notice it. How that day, later, we found 
it, will be told next week. 


A Red-Hot Evening in Manila 


GEORGE J. 


‘TI was on a summer's evening seven years ago that | 
| sits away from Manila, after three happy, all-too- 

short years teaching in the Ateneo de Manila, the 
Jesuit college there. This summer, on the evening of 
August 13, the New York evening papers featured a 
headline, “‘ $5,000,000 Blaze Hits Old Manila.” I read 
further, and in consternation saw that the Jesuit college 
had been included in the conflagration which destroyed an 
entire section of the city. Then, shortly after the news- 


paper dispatch, arrived a cablegram: 


TYVAGONI NY 


ATENEO COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY FIRE 
STARTING IN STORE SEVERAL BLOCKS AWAY 


ALL SAFE BOARDERS AT SAN JOSE GOD'S WILL 

BE DONE HAYES 

Little had I thought seven years ago, as Manila’s peace- 
ful skyline receded in the twilight, that it would ever be 
forked with fierce flames thus destroying the historical old 
college. Father Hayes is the Very Reverend Superior of 
all the Jesuits in the Philippine Islands. His brief mes- 
sage held volumes of sad meaning. . . . 

It meant much to me personally. It meant that that 
cherished home at Calle Anda and Arzobispo existed no 
more ; that the classrooms and halls where we had taught 
and lived with (for it was a boarding college) hundreds of 
lovable, ambitious Filipino boys, was now a wilderness of 
ashes and charred timbers. Every nook and corner of this 
rambling structure had been dear to us. 

But objectively, and far more vitally, the burning of 
this college meant much more. For it was not just “ an- 
other mission college.” It was one of the outstanding 
educational institutions in the entire Orient, and its de- 
struction spelled disaster not only to the Church but to 
the people of the entire Philippine Archipelago. 


WILLMANN, S.J. 


The Ateneo de Manila was a big frame building situ- 
ated in a corner of the old Walled City next to the moss- 
covered Spanish Wall. It was by no means a modern 
structure. But it was three stories high and quite exten- 
sive, and contained ample accomodations for 1,000 stu- 
dents in grade-school, high-school, and college depart- 
ments that included not only the Bachelor of Arts course, 
but also pre-Medical and pre-Legal studies. It contained 
classrooms, dormitories, a library, and administrative 
offices. There were boarding accomodations for 300 boys 
and ample shady courtyards. 

One would not live long in Manila without realizing 
that there was something unusual about this school. Were 
you a tourist paying only several days’ visit, you might 
happen upon her cadets, trim, erect youths, stepping 
briskly down the Boulevard with a carriage and spirit 
that earned for the school the title of “ West Point of 
the Orient.” Were you interested in educational science, 
you might have visited the old frame building itself. You 
would have discovered a splendidly catalogued Students’ 
Library, with the reading room filled with studying boys ; 
you would have seen immaculately clean laboratories; you 
would have been entranced by a Museum of boundless 
wealth in flora and fauna, in ancient Filipino manuscripts. 
costumes, and weapons; especially you would have noticed 
that in the classes whose recitations were pronounced by 
the Monroe Commission to be unsurpassed throughout 
the Archipelago, there was a spirit existing not as between 
pedagogue and pupil, but between elder brother and 
vounger brother, with mutual love and understanding. 

In public circles or in the annals of Philippine history, 
you would have learned of the fame of Ateneo graduates. 
The immortal Rizal, revered far more in the Philippines 
than our own George Washington here, was a devoted 
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son of the Ateneo. So was General Juan Luna, also of 
revolutionary fame. In recent years, its graduates num- 
ber Araneta and Romualdez, Alunan and Torres, and 
countless other luminaries of governmental, professional, 
and commercial life. I was Director of the Ateneo Alumni 
Association in 1925, when that group honored Father 
Francisco de P. Sanchez, S.J., with a testimonial banquet 
upon the occasion of his sixtieth year as a member of 
the Society of Jesus. The list of subscribers who crowded 
the Ateneo salon de actos on that occasion would fill many 
pages of a Philippine Who’s Who. 

The fact of the Ateneo’s popularity seems inescapably 
true. Such a position in the life of the Filipino people 
could scarcely have come about by mere accident. As one 
who came there at the “eleventh hour” when its fame 
was long since established, I may be permitted to attempt 
a reason for this. It is, in my humble opinion, because the 
Ateneo Fathers have always been guided by the principle, 
“ Philippines for the Filipinos.” 

Without entering in any way into Philippine politics, 
the Jesuit Fathers in the Ateneo have always held to this 
principle. They have tried to give to the Filipinos every 
possible advance in education. They have striven to make 
the school outstanding, not only in spiritual and moral 
development, but also intellectually, culturally, physically. 
But they have adapted their progressive policy to the 
Philippine situation. Neither the Spanish Fathers, while 
in charge of the Ateneo until 1921, nor the American 
Fathers since that time, have deluded themselves into the 
false belief that everything desirable in Spain or in the 
United States must necessarily be transplanted bodily 
into other lands. They have realized that many splendid 
customs were indigenous to the Philippines. And these 
they have striven to keep and improve. It is true they 
brought over many of their Occidental methods into the 
Orient and used these when desirable. But when there 
was any doubt as to the desirability of transplanting these 
methods from their far-away homes, “ Philippines for the 
Filipino” was the motto, and the Jesuits held true to it 
even though most of them were foreign by birth. 

Any one who reads the famous books of Dr. Jose Rizal, 
“El Filibusterismo” or “ Noli Me Tangere”’ will see 
affirmed the proof of this statement. Time and again he 
eulogized the Jesuit Fathers for their progressive policies, 
for their love and sympathy for the Filipinos, for their 
efforts to make their students 100 per cent Filipino rather 
than trying to Hispanicize them. At the time Dr. Rizal 
was not only bitterly anti-Spanish but also anti-clerical. 
Under the influence of the anti-clericals in Spain, he had 
believed that the Church in general was an enemy of 
progress and enlightenment. Nevertheless, in these two 
books above mentioned, despite his bitter felings, he almost 
invariably went out of his way to praise the progressive 
tendencies of the Spanish Jesuits in the Ateneo, their deep 
genuine love for the Filipino people. Similar testimony 
to that of Dr. Rizal is given numerous times by Filipino 
witnesses in the Friar investigations before the Taft Com- 
mission. Their almost unanimous words emphatically 


praise the Jesuits as friends of the Filipinos. 
To some American readers, in this place, this age, such 
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a policy by missionary priests may not seem worthy of 
note. But if they were to study the colonial history of 
the past century, yes, of all centuries, they would find the 
conduct of many white men towards the so-called “ in- 
ferior races” to be often lamentably unfair. They would 
find whole nations of natives sold abroad into slavery, 
other natives allowed to stay at home, but under the grind- 
ing heel of ruthless exploitation. They would find countless 
white men sailing towards the Orient, selfish, avaricious. 
They would find all too few white men in the Orient 
ready to give, and not to grab. And even among many 
respectable white men, as among the Spaniards, formerly, 
and the Americans, more recently, in the Philippines, 
they would find a most unfortunate “ snobbery complex,” 
a deep, persistent conviction that the only worthwhile ideas 
were the white man’s ideas, that only the white man could 
rule and lead. . . . In such an atmosphere, the Jesuit 
adherence to the motto, “ Philippines for the Filipinos,” 
was like a cool breeze from the Pacific on a torrid June 
day. 

The Filipinos will long remember the efforts of Padre 
Faura, who in a tiny corner of the Physics Laboratory 
at the Ateneo started his research which has blossomed 
out into the great Manila Observatory, with its peculiarly 
Philippine scientific methods. They do not forget that 
Jesuits were among the first Religious Orders which ad- 
mitted Filipinos into their ranks on absolutely equal terms 
with Europeans and Americans. They gratefully acknowl- 
edge that the Jesuit college is truly a Philippine school 
for Filipinos, directed and administered for their benefit. 
As a rule, its 1,000 students contain less than ten white 
boys. 

And now this college is a mass of ruins. The entire 
East for the last two generations has been rife with 
nationalism, even ultra-nationalism; the Oriental peoples 
have become race-conscious. In very few places are white 
men trusted as are the white Jesuit professors of the 
Ateneo de Manila. . . . Yet their college has been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

On that fateful evening a month ago, the little fire 
started several blocks away from the Ateneo. Strangely 
enough, it seems to have started in the hat store of an 
Ateneo graduate, Luis Peralta. It spread rapidly through 
the Walled City. The streets there are little more than 
lanes. One can almost shake hands with one’s neighbor 
in the frame dwelling across the narrow streets. They 
offered little protection then against the flames. Soon 
the Government Bureau of Land Registration was at- 
tacked, then Santa Isabela Academy. But let Father 
Richard O’Brien, President of the Ateneo, tell the story: 

Between Santa Isabela and the Public Works Building there is 
a very narrow street. If the fire jumped this gap, the Ateneo 
was lost . . . and the fire did jump it and spread rapidly through 
the Public Works Building. All had already been ordered out 
of the Ateneo; but the Fathers made one last search of the 
dormitories and corridors. In the meantime others of the faculty 
were engaged in helping the Sisters of St. Paul’s Hospital to 
remove the sick. So intense was the heat generated by the burning 
of the neighboring building that it was impossible to remain within 
our building even before the flames touched it. Finally the hour 


of the Ateneo was at hand. .. . It was ignited throughout its 
whole length and breadth with an almost explosive violence. One 
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minute aiter it caught it was burning on three sides. . . . Father 
Hurley, who later was responsible for the safety of the old Mis- 
sion House, said that the flame and smoke roared down the 
main corridor as if it were coming over a broken dam, a veritable 
cataract of fire. Twenty-five minutes after the flames were first 
seen in the Ateneo Building, the roof and walls had been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Sad to note, this Ateneo Building comprised the entire 
college. Apart from a small annex where some of the 
Fathers lived, the burned building comprised the entire 
institution. 

It would seem to be God’s will that such a college must 
continue despite the catastrophe. The insurance only 
covered one-fifth of the loss (insurance companies are 
shy of fire risks in dangerous Manila)—still a valiant 
attempt is being made to carry on. From Americans, and 
especially from Filipinos, have come countless expres- 
sions of sympathy. Counting on their help, a fresh start 
is being made at 406 Calle Padre Faura, on the other 
side of the city. 

Calle Padre Faura—this street upon which the Ateneo 
is now located—was named by civic authorities after 
Padre Faura, S.J., the old Ateneo teacher whom many 
thought a fool when he said he could foretell typhoons, 
but whose scientific accomplishments later were interna- 
tionally recognized. Per crucem ad lucem! I, for one, 
am confident that on this new site, this old Jesuit now in 
Heaven will help us to raise a new and greater Ateneo on 
the street bearing his name, blessed by his memory. 


Sociology 


Why Social Service? 
Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


OCIAL service is reasoned and reasonable charity. 
It seems wise to begin with this statement, which is 
really the conclusion to be drawn from this article. Why? 
Because so many have a definitely false notion of just 
what social service is. Their charge is that social service 
is cold, “scientific” procedure, unbaptized and un- 
baptizable. 

That it may be cold and may be inhumanly “ scientific ” 
is admitted. But so may medicine be, and so may law 
be. That it is frequently “unbaptized’””—a purely 
humanitarian procedure—is also readily granted, and those 
of us who have ever been actively engaged in actual social 
service can probably “ go one better ” for every case cited 
of unhuman ways in “ scientific” social service. But that 
it is “ unbaptizable ” — that it cannot be vivified and en- 
nobled by all the sweet flavor of God-inspired love— 
is a distinctly mistaken contention. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that the term social service 
has largely supplanted the term charity. We may thank 


the Protestant Reformation for debasing the word until 
most men rebelled against being “objects of charity.” 
And so the newer term social service has generally sup- 
planted charity, which is redolent of God’s eternal love. 
and Bethlehem and Calvary, and the bonds that link us, 
each to each, in the great Mystical Body of Christ. 

And so we Catholics keep the name when we can, as 
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in our diocesan bureaus of charity. And we fight strongly 
for its retention, as we did for years in New York State 
when there was question of substituting social service for 
charity in the title: The New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction. (No one objected to changing 
the word correction.) 

But social service is in itself an “ indifferent” term, 
and so we may well use it in order to speak in common 
terms with other men. Social service, indeed, is to us 
Catholics nothing more than modernized charity. Not 
modernized in its motive, for we help others today, as 
our ancestors did, out of the love of “ Jesus Christ, yester- 
day, today, and the same forever.” Not modernized in 
the delicacy wherewith we handle mangled lives, for we, 
as they, try to touch them with all “the tenderness of 
pierced Hands.” But it is modernized in its knowledge, 
for charity must be gifted with understanding ; and in its 
technique, for charity must give the best there is and in 
the best way possible. 

It is quite too bad that we cannot just go ahead and 
blindly and uninquiringly help every one. But we cannot, 
and we should not, especially in our day of crowded living. 
There are deserving cases; there are downright undeserv- 
ing cases. To help the former is a privilege, and fre- 
quently a duty; to help the latter is often to perpetuate 
laziness or even worse, which is not charity but stupidity. 

Again, our funds are generally limited, and eke them 
out as best we may, we shall find it hard enough to supply 
the needs of the really deserving. St. Paul was truly 
a defender of charity and no words have ever surpassed 
those he penned in its praise. Yet St. Paul himself wrote: 
“For also when we were with you, this we declared to 
you, that if any man will not work, neither let him eat ” 
(2 Thess. iii, 10). 

And so a “ reasonable” charity makes us check up or 
“ investigate ” each “case ” to find out where true worthi- 
ness lies. Tact, of course, is preeminently required of a 
social worker, for too much useless and at times insult- 
ing questioning has rightly pained decent people. But 
the abuse of a thing never yet has rightly taken away 
the use. Social service is no place for busybodies or 
scandal sniffers. 

A social worker has the vocation to put a man back on 
his own two feet. This means that the lifting up of the 
prostrate, or nearly prostrate, form should not be a hori- 
zontal lift, but the swing should be through ninety de- 
gree so that when the lifting is over the man stands erect 
and faces the world, ready to step out once more on his 
journey through life. 

But, some one will say, why have schools for social 
service? Why may not a competent, tactful person just 
start out and use common sense? Why all this training? 
Down through the centuries charitable works were done, 
and those who did them had gone to school only in the 
school of the love of God. Yes, and down through the 
years our nursing Sisters had served in hospitals with 
never a day of schooling. But today our Sisters are trained 
nurses, for knowledge has advanced, and the love of God 
alone will not teach one how to prevent infection, or to 
give ether, or to use the manifold aids of modern medi- 
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cine. And so charity must be “ reasoned”: it must be 
based on facts, and worked out in terms of all that has 
been discovered for the relief of human woes. 

How few realize how much there is to learn when one 
engages in relief work! (In New York City alone there 
are over 1,500 relief agencies and institutions to which 
appeal should be made for different kinds of “ cases.” 
And then the amount of knowledge that has been piled 
up to aid in all this social “ readjustment ”! (And “ re- 
adjustment ” is a perfectly proper term, for when a snarl- 
up comes in family or in individual life, either the en- 
vironment is to be adjusted, or something is awry in the 
human element: physical, mental, or volitional. ) 

And so the “ social ” doctor, commonly called the social 
worker, must be able to diagnose; or at least to be able 
to determine the agent or agency to whom recourse must 
be had for a proper diagnosis of a situation that lies be- 
yond the worker’s diagnostic ability. If we turn to the 
catalog of a well-equipped School of Social Service such 
as the one at Fordham University, we find department 
after department listed there, just as in medicine we have 
the various major and minor subjects. 

Back of all proper social service lie, of course, the 
principles of sound philosophy and of Catholic morality. 
What right ethics teaches and what the Church incul- 
cates must be known clearly and definitely to each and 
every one who is to mend or remake broken lives. There 
is a Catholic psychology of adjustment, just as there is 
a pagan one; and the pagan psychology is very blatant 
these days, and often, on the surface, definitely attrac- 
tive. 

For example, a Catholic worker cannot “ readjust” a 
husband, who has lost the love of his wife because of his 
unholy love, by recommending a divorce and subsequent 
marriage to the one he loved last. Nor can a sound 
thinker subscribe to the doctrine that all criminals are 
sick men; or to the other, and more basic error, that free 
will is a huge delusion. Hence we find courses in social 
ethics, political science, dynamics of social progress, social 
anthropology, rational, educational, and social psychology. 

Herein the general principles are laid down. There- 
after, practical-application courses are given wherein is 
indicated the proper technique of bringing these prin- 
ciples down to fit actual human beings; and so we have 
lectures on family or social case work, on child guidance, 
on community organization, on settlement work, on 
leisure-time problems, on recreation, on industrial social 
service, and last, but by no means least, on psychiatry. 

This last is one of the most important courses: because 
of modern advance in our knowledge of mental hygiene ; 
and because of the prevalence of pernicious errors in 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry. This course alone would 
justify the existence of a Catholic social-service school. 
for while availing ourselves of the great mass of truth 
which has been ascertained, we must guard against the 
quite equal mass of nonsense and evil therewith pro- 
mulgated by so many “ authorities ” in this field. 

And one last humble but important course is “ social 
records.” In our congested cities, it is imperative that 
records should be made, and to write them properly re- 
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quires definite instruction. The charge is made, indeed, 
that many an agency accentuates “ records’’ too much, 
and that social service has been in danger of suffering 
from “ hyper-record-itis.”” Granted. But that again is an 
abuse. Do we outlaw surgery because though “ the opera- 
tion was successful’ the patient died on the table? 

And so, social service is truly reasoned and reasonable 
charity, helping us to work with knowledge and under- 
standing added to love, and with the full panoply of all 
modern helps at our disposal. It may be true, what was 
said by one who had profound respect for the many 
splendid men and women social workers: “ Social service 
is the dumping ground for every fool who has a new 
scheme for salvaging mankind.’’ Granted: but that is 
the precise reason why Catholic schools of social service 
should exist—to teach truth, to teach respect for human 
bodies which are temples of the Holy Ghost and the 
clothing of immortal souls. 

There is a great need of Catholic social workers, and 
to supply that need schools such as Fordham exist. Its 
task is to carry on the century-old, traditional sweetness 
and delicacy of a charity that burned eternally in the 
inmost fires of the Godhead, and came visibly into the 
world in the person of the God-Man who was the first 
Christian social worker, “ going about doing good” to 
sin-stained souls and weakened bodies. To that love it 
can add nothing, but it can show how to bring it down 
in a modern, efficiently helpful way to men and women 
who are stumbling along the road of life. 


Education 


Do Catholics Believe Pius XI? 


Paut L. BLaKE-y, S.]. 





NCE upon a time, I was present at a Communion 
breakfast, and it is not necessary to add that, al- 
though announced for nine o'clock, the first cup of coffee 
broke out of the kitchen at ten-fifteen. Einstein need 
not wait for another total eclipse of the sun; he can test 
his theories on time at almost any of these gatherings 
along the Atlantic coast. The chairman was a distin- 
guished veteran of the battles along the Marne, and while 
he had come back practically unscathed, his watch was 
not so fortunate. All the five-minute periods were ten 
minutes, and that is why four preliminary speakers rolled 
on for about forty-five minutes, instead of sluicing their 
oratory through the narrower channel of twenty. But that 
may be due to the chairman’s good heart, and not to his 
bad watch. We have plenty of piety on these occasions, 
but something always goes wrong with our chronology. 
Now and then, too, something goes wrong with one 
of the speakers. On this unfortunate morning some- 


thing went emphatically wrong with the principal speaker. 
a gentleman of considerable prominence in the business 
and financial world. Like the chairman, he has a good 
heart, and he may even own a good watch, but his head. 
alas, is sadly awry on some topics. On this bright morn- 
ing, just hefore noon, when the last bun had long dis- 
appeared, and the smoke of hundreds of cigars, cigar- 
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ettes, and pipes, hung in the air like a cloud of poison 
gas, he lifted that head, and opening his mouth, addressed 
himself to the topic of public education. 

It soon became apparent that he was one of these “ on 
this hand” and “on the other” speakers. On the one 
hand, he was convinced that public-school education 
* builds up the State,” but on the other, Catholic educa- 
tion builds up the Kingdom of God. On the one hand, 
public-school education produces a useful and enlightened 
citizenry, yet on the other, Catholic education adds much 
to the usefulness and general enlightenment. Finally, 
while, on the one hand, the public schools strengthen the 
character of the people, and so make possible the continu- 
ance of this Government of ours, on the other he would 
recommend—Heaven mark the phrase!—he would rec- 
ommend Catholics to continue their own schools. As far 
as I could plumb his mind, it was his thought that Cath- 
olic schools and secular schouls both should be main- 
tained as they are, to serve as yokefellows of light, on 
the one hand, and of darkness, on the other; of the spirit 
ot Christ, on this hand, and of the spirit of that world 
tor which the gentle Christ would not pray, on the other. 

I do not think that the address did much harm, but 
not because it was not deplorably un-Catholic. By this 
late hour the harried brethren were loudly asking one 
another for cigarettes and matches or a light, while others 
were wondering how they could possibly keep that en- 
gagement with Mary Jane or Sally Anne on time, and 
what those offended maidens would think of the validity 
of their excuse, if they did not. As the speaker went on 
and went on and went on, their thoughts by a merciful 
dispensation of Providence wandered elsewhere; and the 
chairs were pushed back, and the Faithful Friar was be- 
ginning the grace after meat, almost before the chairman 
had finished thanking the distinguished guest for his 
very inspiring address. 

I went home with a heavy heart. Surely, if the dis- 
tinguished guest was right, then Pius XI was wrong. 

Is it true that secular education “ builds up the State ” ’ 

Secular education is described in the forty-eighth prop- 
osition of the Syllabus as “ the system of educating youth, 
unconnected with the Catholic Faith and the power of the 
Church, and which aims at the knowledge of merely 
natural things, and only, or at least primarily, the ends of 
earthly social life.” It will hardly be denied, I think, 
that the description fits the public-school system as it 
exists in this country. 

Now in the Encyclical on Education, Pius XI, reiterat- 
ing the doctrine of Leo XIII and other of his prede- 
cessors in the Apostolic See, affirms that civil society and 
the State, with all the plans they pursue and the institu- 
tions they maintain, are subject to God and His law, 
natural and Divine. Hence the State acts illicitly when it 
sets up a system of schools which ignores, or fails to 
give due weight to, the rights of God in education. But the 
secularism on which the public-school system is founded, 
is secularism precisely because it denies that God has 
rights in education. It follows a philosophy condemned 
by Pius XI as “ impious,” as “ contrary to right reason,” 


and “especially in this matter of education, extremely 
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harmitul to the proper training of youth, and disastrous 
as well for civil society, as well as for the well-being of 
all mankind.” Since Pius XI thinks that secularism ap- 
plied to education is “ disastrous” to the State, it is clear 
that he would not agree with the assertion that it “ builds 
up the State.” 

I should not be willing to rest the case on a few words 
twisted from their context in the Encyclical. But again 
and again Pius XI stresses the truth which, surely, should 
be obvious to every Catholic, that the State best pro- 
vides for its own welfare, as far as education can secure 
it, through schools which prepare man “ for what he must 
be, and for what he must do, here below, in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he was created.” (Quot- 
ing Leo XIII, the Holy Father asserts that unless edu- 
cation is based on religion, “every form of intellectual 
culture will be injurious.” Young people subjected to 
the influences of secularism in education, so far from 
helping to build up the State, “ will easily be incited to 
disturb the public order.” 

To a Catholic, the case is plain. States, no less than 
the individual, are bound by the natural and the Divine 
laws. In all its activities, the State is obliged to acknowl- 
edge God, to obey His law, and to take proper measures 
to aid the citizen in leading a virtuous life. To the extent 
in which it departs from its duty in these respects, it will 
fail in its duty to preserve peace and order, and will by - 
degrees be undermined. Obedience to God, then, not 
education without God, “ builds up the State.” 

But can it be said that our schools are secular, since 
their claim is that they are “ neutral”? Pius XI answers: 

. The so-called “neutral” or “lay” school, from which 
religion is excluded, is contrary to the fundamental principles of 
education. Such a school, moreover, cannot exist in practice; it 
is bound to be irreligious. There is no need to repeat what Our 
predecessors have declared on this point, especially Pius IX and 
Leo XIII, at times when laicism was beginning in a special man- 
ner to infest the public school. We renew and confirm their dec- 
larations. . 

Nor is the Pontiff willing to agree that a school in 
which “some” religious instruction is given, is a school 
which builds good character and profits the State. “ The 
school,” he quotes from Tommaseo, “ if not a temple is a 
den. . . . When literary, social, domestic, and religious 
education do not go hand in hand, man is unhappy and 
helpless.” 

Secularism in education, then, does not “ build up the 
State.” It does not produce “a useful and enlightened 
citizenry.” It does not “ strengthen the character of the 
people.” It does not “ make possible the continuance of 
this Government of ours,” but, as can be seen from the 
Ordinance for the Government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory and Washington’s “ Farewell Address,” tends to 
break it down by submitting children to a training from 
which religion and morality are excluded. 

Do Catholics believe this? Our thousands of schools, 
ranging from kindergartens to universities, prove that 
they do. They look to Pius XI rather than to speakers 
whose poor dear heads have been turned by worldly 
success to a cheap and shoddy mixture of liberalism and 
one-hundred-per-cent Americanism. 








Back of Business 


HAT a depression, which has now lasted for three 

years, cannot be overcome within a month or two 
seems fairly obvious. If there are certain developments 
at the present time which are considered very favorable, 
it is likely that they are not all light and sunshine. For 
the sake of judging these developments in their true sig- 
nificance, it is proposed to point out the other side, so 
that we may see just how favorable and prosperity bound 
they are. 

There is, for instance, the rise in brokers’ loans, which 
at the beginning of this month was about $26,000,000. 
This is hailed as a sign of progress (progress out of the 
depression), since it indicates the return of credit to 
those seeking investment in securities. The rise in loans, 
to be sure, is so small that one may safely assume that 
most of the buying in Wall Street was done with money 
actually owned, not borrowed ; and this certainly is a fine 
symptom. The danger is this: if we look with open en- 
thusiasm upon rising brokers’ loans, we prepare the 
ground for the very same orgy of speculation which we 
experienced back in 1929, when every increase in securi- 
ties issued was paralleled by a corresponding increase of 
brokers’ loans. The latter, without doubt, have been enor- 
mously reduced, but any great increase will be a sure 
sign of returning wholesale speculation. 

The Home-Loan Bank law is acclaimed as a great 
boon to home owners and even compared with a mora- 
torium on foreclosures. This is not quite correct. The 
country banks and mortgage-and-loan associations can 
secure the law’s benefit only if they use their mortgages 
as collateral. This cannot be done without a good deal 
of “ tightening-up ” on the part of these country banks 
and loan associations. This means that, if you cannot 
meet your mortgage payments, you are not likely to be 


protected against foreclosure. Applied to the nation as 


a whole, it seems doubtful whether the number of fore- 
closures will be decreased, as forecast by the newspapers. 

The recent influx of gold is explained as the return 
of foreign confidence in the dollar. I do not believe it 
is anything of the kind. The real explanation lies in the 
reduced purchasing of foreign goods, partly due to the 
tremendous drop in American exports and partly (we 
might say chiefly) to the new and higher tariffs enacted 
at the closing of the Congressional session. The influx 
of gold not only reflects an entirely unbalanced inter- 
national trade situation, but it also prevents the economic 
readjustment of foreign nations which need the gold to 
stabilize their credit and currency systems. Instead, the 
United States has more gold than it can use. 

It is known that there is no issue or trend that has 
not its two sides. There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that the rising tide of brokers’ loans might again cause 
speculation, or the influx of gold might lead to inflation, 
and so forth. The alarming thing is the unjustified 
optimism with which certain trends are lavishly printed 
in the newspapers, while the other side of things is de- 
liberately neglected and even suppressed. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Without Scrip or Staff 


I* TO the ear of the Pilgrim there came the call which, 
through the ages, lures pilgrims to far shrines and 
new scenes. Like his old synonym, the Palmer, he has 
gone questing the palm branch, not in the Holy Land, it 
is true, but in the unholier lands where the palms flourish. 
He took with him his scrip and staff, that is, his Gladstone 
bag and his railroad ticket. He will return ere the snows 
beset his homeward path, but while he is gone we must 
be widowed of his wit and wisdom. During his absence 
there can be no columns of “ With Scrip and Staff” such 
as there have been for some years past, in week and out 
week. He departed leaving none of his script, so one of 
the staff must uphold his column, temporarily. The 
Anchoret, the stay-at-home, must peep from his hermitage 
into the tumultuous world with nor scrip nor staff, the 
while the Pilgrim pilgrimages. 

HE Anchoret was fast in his anchorage when the 

Pilgrim set out on his journeying. He knows not 
whether the Pilgrim pointed his toes southward to the 
land of the palms, or joined the throng that was wending 
its way to the northward, where the Lord Bishop of 
Albany was holding Court. There were gathered High 
Dignitaries of the White Catholic Church, Caucasians, de- 
ciding the case of a native of this continent, misnamed 
America, and of a race, miscalled Indian. This native 
lived and flourished long before even the Pilgrim was 
born. Her name was Kateri or Catherine; among her 
people, she was known as Tekakwitha, or Tegakwita, or 
Tegah-Kouita, or Tegakouita, according to any one of the 
several biographers who attempted to reproduce the deep- 
chested savage gutturals. She was born in 1656, at a 
Mohawk castle of the Tortoise family, at or in the vicinity 
of the Shrine of the American Martyrs, at Auriesville, 
New York. The name of the village sounds phonetically 
like Ossernenon, or Asserua, or Onenougioure, or Os- 
serion, or Osserinon; or like the equivalent of Caugh- 
nawaga, or Cahniaga, or Gandaouague, or Gandaouaguen, 
or Gandawaga, or Gannouae, or Gannawage. Despite the 
names, they were probably the same place, or within a 
few miles of the same place. The Pilgrim, who knows 
many tongues and many races, would never reveal to the 
Anchoret the secret which he held, as to the exact spelling 
and pronunciation of these amazing names. However 
that may be, the Lord Bishop of Albany and the High 
Dignitaries about him, held Court on the life, and the 
aftermath of the life on earth, of this maiden born of an 
Iroquois heathen father and a Christian Algonquin mother 
who was captured by the Iroquois and adopted by that 
nation. She lived only from 1656 to the Wednesday in 
the Holy Week of 1680. “She is a Saint,” the Christian 
Amerinds said of her while she was among them on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence River. “ The Saint is dead,” 
they whispered when she had breathed forth her spirit. 





N the year of grace, 1688, Monseigneur de Saint-Val- 
lier, second Bishop of Quebec, declared: “ At the 
Sault there lived Catherine Tegascouita, the first 
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Christian virgin whom the Iroquois race has given to 
the Church of Jesus Christ. God works many miracles 
at the grave of this wonderful girl.” A few years later, 
two hardened missioners among the savages, who knew 
her as God’s priests know saints and sinners, Fathers 
Cholenec and Chauchetiére, wrote their testimonies 
in biographies of her. In September of this year of 
grace, 1932, His Excellency, Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, D.D., sixth Bishop of Albany, with the Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J., as vice-postulator, after holding the 
final Court, sealed a parcel that is to be transmitted to the 
High Court of the Cardinals in Rome and to the two- 
hundred and sixty-first Father of all Christians, whether 
they be white or black or yellow or brown or copper 
colored. Enclosed in this parcel are the reasons and the 
arguments whereby His Holiness may be guided in a 
possible declaration that the aforesaid Kateri or Catherine 
practised on earth the heroic virtues of a Saint, that she 
was ever a Virgin who was saintly, that God took her 
soul to Heaven, that her intercession in Heaven has 
brought about many cures from physical maladies and 
from soul evils on earth, and that the Catholics of the 
United States and Canada, and of all the world, may 
venerate her as a Virgin Saint. 

That Kateri was a prodigy, no one can deny. She was 
chaste among amoralists. She was spiritual among ma- 
terialists and naturalists. She was a true mystic among 
sensists. She was virtuous among the wicked. She had 
inspiration from God when those about her listened only 
to their oki, the real demon. She had to struggle against 
her savage world and its customs and ideas and im- 
morality and legends and conventions almost as much as 
the young woman or man of today must combat the 
civilized world in which we live, with its philosophy and 
its propaganda and its latest conventions and its com- 
promises and its superstitions and its deteriorations. The 
young person of our times must be almost as great a 
spiritual prodigy as Kateri was to become the saint that 
she appears to have been. Her world was raw and rough; 
ours is like perfumed silk. Her father would tomahawk 
an enemy ; ours will dessicate a soul and murder it gently. 


_— 





T is not the spiritual prodigy, such as Kateri, that in- 

terests our peculiar brand of modern civilization. 
There are no headlines in the newspapers for a saint of 
today; there are heavy-faced types and boxed news to 
proclaim the achievements of other prodigies: a little girl 
wins a crown in a baby parade, a boy is years beyond his 
age in shooting marbles, a young lady dances forty days to 
exhaustion, a young man is precociously a tennis or a 
golf champion, a high-school girl writes a salacious novel, 
a high-school boy has as many conquests as a tried 
Iroquois warrior has scalps. 

These are the child prodigies at whom we gape, and 
whom the world will flock to see, when they appear on 
the stage, in person, at the vaudeville theaters. But then 
there are the intellectual prodigies who burst into an ad- 
miring world before they reach, scarcely, the age of rea- 
son. These, however, are becoming so abundant that they 
can be called prodigies only in an applied sense. A news 
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item that the Anchoret found at the threshold of his 
anchorage announces that five intellectual prodigies * were 
received by President Walter Dill Scott at his home.” 
Two were girls and three were boys, and they will com- 
pete in prodigiousness at Northwestern University. 

These cannot possibly be real prodigies. For Henry 
Morton Robinson, according to the mimeograph on a 
yellow sheet of paper that informs editors what College 
Humor will say, states emphatically that “ fortunately 
for the race, the true intellectual prodigy is rarer than 
pork in Palestine.” Mr. Robinson, who is otherwise a 
good poet, affirms: “In the last twenty years, the Ameri- 
can college has produced only two prodigies of the first 
magnitude, and it has been my peculiar fate to be more 
or less intimately associated with both of them. Having 
observed both these cases at work and at play, I’ve come 
to the conclusion that I’d rather have a child run away 
and join a flea-circus than have him turn out to be a 
child prodigy.” 





t what particular use to anybody are the brain prodi- 

gies and the brawn prodigies and the beauty prodigies 
in the very, very young generation of Americans infesting 
these shores and the inwards of our great country? Will 
their prodigity survive for long, or will they take a nap, 
like the hare, in their twenties and thereafters? And if 
the prodigity does survive, how will they make this per- 
fumed-silk sort of a world any less soft and luxuriant 
and orientally sweet and self-intoxicated than it is? The 
present state of culture and civilization may doubtless be 
traced to the bad influence of the prodigies of the past 
several generations who survived long enough to wreak 
the bad effects of their prodigity on non-prodigies. 

The Anchoret agrees with Mr. Robinson that it is for- 
tunate for the race that the intellectual prodigy is rare 
and that it should be rarer. If there must be young 
prodigies, they should be allowed to grow up without their 
prodigity being revealed. With spiritual prodigies, who 
are all too rare, unfortunately and deplorably, the case 
is better. They strive to conceal how wonderfully extra- 
ordinary they are. Sometimes they are discovered, but that 
is usually after they are dead. There was an Aloysius 
and a Stanislaus who were prodigies; and there was a 
Theresa and an Agnes. Who knows but that spiritual 
prodigies, of the rarer essence, may not be growing up 
among the publicized prodigies? If they are, then the 
world will be a better place in which to live. We have 
a use for the prodigy of the soul, like Kateri. 

Perhaps the Pilgrim, who could pose for a picture of 
Diogenes, may add a lamp to his staff as he goes wan- 
dering and discover here and there a prodigy in the 
spiritual order. That would be news fit to print in his 
column when he returns. And yet, it is not prodigies in 
sanctity that the Anchoret believes are most necessary 
in these critical days. He is somewhat afraid of prodigies 
of all sorts until they are dead and their miracles are 
examined. He would be content with an abundance of 
unprodigious youths and maidens who would grow up 
as sane and as normal and as saintly as their grandparents. 

THe ANCHORET. 
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Plays for the Autumn 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
+ bs a recent issue of a satirical weekly we were shown 
a picture of two young debutantes, deep in a serious 
consultation. The line under the sketch gave us the result 
of their deliberations. It read: “ Then it’s understood that 
we throw mother love overboard.” 

Apparently our playwrights have had a similar con- 
sultation with similar results. In the admirable and suc- 
cessful play, “ Another Language,” mother love is thrown 
overboard with great gusto. It was to be expected that, 
following the public’s eager acceptance of its argument, 
the same theme would be grasped and played upon by 
other playwrights. It has been. The latest dramatic cast- 
ing off of mother love is Raymond Van Sickle’s play, 
“ Best Years,” produced by Elizabeth Miele at the Bijou 
Theater, with Katherine Alexander in the role of the 
self-sacrificing daughter who gives her best years to the 
support and exactions of a hypochondriac mother. 

In this play the mother is not a pathetic old person 
whose wrinkles and white hair should protect her from 
dramatic slings and arrows. She is a woman of fifty- 
four, attractive, always beautifully dressed, and able to 
pick up her cane and run up the garret steps without 
assistance when the spirit moves her. The fact that she 
dies abruptly at the end of the play suggests that there 
was really something the matter with her; but every per- 
son in her circle, including her physician, takes her ail- 
ments lightly and unites with the others in disliking her. 
She makes her daughter, who supports her by working 
all day in an office, read aloud to her for hours every 
evening. She gets rid of the young wooer the daughter 
loves. She indulges in all sorts of extravagances (such 
as having the roof shingled!) and the daughter has to 
pay the bills. The poor girl can’t even buy herself an 
automobile because of that roof. The mother’s son, her 
spinster sister-in-law, and her younger daughter success- 
fully sidestep the obligation of looking after her. The 
older daughter, our heroine, rejects her lover, her friends, 
and youthful diversions, and meets all the obligations the 
others repudiate. She is in a fair way to be chained to 
her mother’s side for years to come when the mother un- 
expectedly dies. 

The death follows a scene in which the mother reviles 
the girl for not doing more for her, and the girl recites 
for the first time the list of her own sacrifices. Then, her 
mother dead, she is free to marry her lover at the end of 
the play—and free, too, to carry to the end of her days 
the memory of the terrible scene which cost her mother’s 
life. Not much chance for happiness there—but the play- 
wright was determined to make Cora Davis a burnt offer- 
ing, and she was certainly burned to a crisp when the 
final curtain fell. Behind me, in the audience, a voung 
girl stirred restlessly. 

“T don’t believe mothers are like that,” she said hotly. 
“ Mine certainly isn’t, and T don’t know any other mother 
that is.” 
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The young man with her was more receptive to the 
playwright’s conclusions. 

* There are lots of mothers just lke that,” 
firmly. 

There aren't, but there are a few—and they are un- 
pleasant to meet either in real life or on the stage. 

The play gives Katherine Alexander an opportunity for 
some beautiful acting, and she rises to all the possibilities 
of the role. The mother, too, (Jean Adair) does admirable 
work in one of the least attractive parts in the new sea- 
son’s drama. There are some big moments in the play, 
and there is something finely Greek about the steady on- 
come of the inevitable tragedy at the finish. But again 
and again the playwright weakens his effects by bearing 
down on his text too emphatically. The majority of men 
and women in his audiences happily fail to recognize the 
depressing picture he shows them. 

Having been so seriously entertained by Mr. Van 
Sickle, it is something of a relief to turn to the airy 
nothingness of George Oppenheimer’s new play, “ Here 
Today,” the vehicle in which Sam H. Harris is starring 
Ruth Gordon at the Ethel Barrymore Theater. Mr. 
Harris did not know that he was to star her when he 
put on this ‘‘ comedy of bad manners,” as he calls it. He 
merely printed her name in type a trifle larger than that 
used for the names of the rest of the cast, and let it go 
at that. But the role of Mary Hilliard proved to be the 
role of Ruth Gordon’s life. She will never have anything 
better, or anything more perfectly suited to her unique 
technique. It is whispered on the Rialto that Mary Hil- 
liard is a sketch from life—the life being Dorothy 
Parker’s. Certainly the wit of the lines suggests Miss 
Parker’s effervescent nonsense. Be that as it may, the 
dialogue of “ Here Today” is as frothy as champagne, 
and as stimulating, and Miss Gordon has put over so well 
her part of it, and her share of the acting, that the ap- 
preciative Mr. Harris made her a star overnight by em- 
blazoning her name in electric lights outside of the 
theater. 

At first glance this “ comedy of bad manners” might 
also be a comedy of bad morals. But that erroneous im- 
pression is checked by a definite explanation that Miss 
Hilliard and Stanley Dale, who go off on a journey to- 
gether every time they are low in their minds, are merely 
friends and not lovers. Mary’s heart is still with her 
divorced husband, Philip Graves; and the play shows us 
the weird and devious methods by which, when she finds 
him a fellow-guest in a Nassau cottage, engaged to be 
married to a Boston girl, she proceeds to win him back. 
It is all sheer nonsense; but it is nonsense of the harmless 
and amusing sort, and it seems refreshing after the purple 
pall of the past summer. 

One admires, if somewhat languidly, the push and pep 
of Arthur Hammerstein and L. Lawrence Weber, who 
developed enough energy the first week in September to 
put on a pretentious play with a revolving stage, innumer- 
able scenes, and a cast of over fifty persons, as well as 
to find for it the intriguing title, “The Man Who Re- 
claimed His Head.” But perhaps the author, John Bart, 
found the title. Anyway, the production is on at the 
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Broadhurst Theater, and a grim and grisly thing it is. 
in its first moments its unheroic hero, Paul Verin, a 
human gargoyle with a master mind, enters a lawyer's 
home at midnight, carrying his infant daughter and a 
hand bag. The hand bag contains, though the audience 
doesn’t see it, the severed head of a man Verin has just 
murdered, and the rest of the play shows us, in a series 
of scenes and pictures, the events which lead to the 
murder. 

It is not a new story. We had it first in Beauty and 
the Beast. Verin, almost a monstrosity, has married a 
lovely peasant girl. He brings her to Paris and buries her 
in out-of-the-way quarters where he is utterly happy with 
her and their child. He is asked to be the brains of 
an ambitious politician—Henri Berthaud, who has family 
and influence but no brains himself. Verin at first refuses, 
though the association will make him rich. But the young 
wife, Linette, demands life and pleasure and pretty clothes. 
To supply these he accepts Berthaud’s offer, and his 
happiness ends. His wife neglects him and her home 
and her child. His employer, pushed on and up by 
Verin’s efforts, hates the latter because of his dependence 
on him, and ends by stealing Verin’s wife. When the 
lattet discovers her infidelity, the murder occurs. Verin 
kills Berthaud and cuts off his head—the head for which 
he himself has supplied the brains and which, in his 
frenzy, he feels is his property. 

The production is directed by Herbert Bibberman, one 
of the best of our showmen. His pictures of Paris streets, 
Latin Quarter nights, and the like, are capital. He moves 
his unwieldly cast about with great skill. But one won- 
ders what would have happened to the drama if Claude 
Rains had not assumed the leading role. Mr. Rains, lent 
for the occasion by the Theater Guild, is the play. He is 
on the stage every moment, loving, working, suffering, or 
doing all three. Doing them wonderfully well, too. Best 
of all, he is speaking his lines intelligibly. Last month I 
had occasion to mention him as one of the stage’s worst 
offenders in the matter of bad diction. Now his diction is 
as Clear as a bell. Can it be—but I dare not think so. His 
acting was always superb. He is doing his best work in 
the new offering. But the offering itself, while interesting 
and moving at times, is at other times as chaotic as the 
Quarter’s street scenes, as jerky as the revolving stage 
which gives them to us. The part of Verin is carefully 
and consistently worked out. That of his wife is the 
merest sketch, which rarely comes alive, though Evelyn 
Eaton struggles gallantly to make it live. The end of the 
play is a question mark. One assumes that the wronged 
husband will be defended by the great lawyer, acquitted, 
and will then return to his wife and child. One can 
also assume that he will do nothing of the sort. One takes 
one’s own choice—or drops the matter from one’s mind. 

A clean, bright, and alluring stage attraction of the 
moment is the revival of Frank Craven’s successful play, 
“That’s Gratitude,” produced at the Waldorf Theater 
by O. E. Wee, Inc., with Taylor Holmes in the leading 
role. We all remember Mr. Craven’s acting of that lead- 
ing role. The acting of Mr. Holmes is not quite so good, 
but it will do; and the play is well worth seeing twice. 
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lred Stone has had a long period of misfortune. [lis 
airplane accident put him out of the theatrical game for 
two years and since then he has been unable to find a 
good revue. His present offering, “ Smiling Faces,” now 
on at the Shubert Theater, has everything a revue should 
have save inspiration. There is plenty of music, there 
is charming dancing, there are beautiful sets and cos- 
tumes. Yet, sadly enough, the whole thing falls flat. The 
humor is nothing short of deadly, save in the one scene 
in which Stone imitates his pal, Will Rogers. Everybody 
works with great energy and industry. But the smile in 
“ Smiling Faces” is the brave and determined smile of 
the professional entertainer struggling gamely against too 
great a handicap. The smiling faces should be in the 
audience, but they are not. They won’t be on the stage 
very long, either. It’s a pity. For Mr. Stone is one of the 
best and most gallant of our actor managers, and he 
deserves the best of luck. Here’s hoping he finds it in his 
next revue! 


REVIEWS 


International Relations from a Catholic Standpoint. Edited by 
STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 3/6. 
This little work, consisting of four essays, sponsored by Msgr. 

Beaupin, was translated from the French in the belief that it would 

be helpful, as it will be for Catholic study groups. One will read 

it with pleasure for what it contains, and with astonishment for 
what it omits, in view of the rather ambitious title. In the first 
essay, Father Delos, O.P., discusses “Christian principles and 
international relations.” In his usual lucid style, he defines the 
common good and the national State; and ably distinguishes be- 
tween the rights of the State as an equal in law and as a moral 
person. He aptly sketches the function of charity as an active 
principle; and comments on the paradox whereby international 
communication grows as national consciousness intensifies. He 
lays down the principle of “ social interstate justice” as the basis 
for international society. He refutes the frequent assertion that 
the Church “is the only League of Nations”; and puts the League 
in its most favorable light from a Catholic viewpoint. Then he 
devotes a very brief chapter to the tremendous topic of war. It 
is here that the reader gasps. “Granted the rightness of inten- 
tion,” says Father Delos, “—and Catholic doctrine makes it a 
fundamental presupposition for a just war—it is not difficult to 
state how a just war may be conducted without prejudice to 
humane interests.” With all due deference to Father Delos as an 
ethicist and as a theologian, most students of international ethics 
in recent times will differ sharply from this, and say that it is 
enormously difficult to state how a just war may be conducted 
without prejudice to humane interests. Hardly any question is 
more fraught with perplexities; and one need not be a pacifist to 
recognize them. Father Delos’ concluding paragraphs are in 
accord with his all-too-facile view of this, the crucial topic of 
international relations. The second essay, on the work of the 

Church for peace, by Canon Leman, is an excellent review of 

historical facts, which incidentally does more justice to Suarez 

than some recent American pronouncements concerning him. M. 

Prelot and M. Danel offer a convenient, inside-view account of 

the workings of the League of Nations and the International Labor 

Office, respectively. ee 

Saint Augustine: The Odyssey of His Soul. By Kart Anam. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

This latest offering of the distinguished German apologist, Dr. 
Karl Adam, is a history of the mental development of perhaps 
the most interesting among the Fathers. “ Augustine,” says the 
author, “is one of that small number of great minds who attract 
not merely scientific study, but also the personal interest of the 
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modern man.” Indeed he is “in the essentials of his mind a 
modern man” himself; and in a concise yet scholarly manner this 
book succeeds in conveying his essence to modern readers. Be- 
ginning with the pagan days, Dr. Adam follows Augustine through 
his classicist, Manichaean, and Neo-Platonic periods, showing 
always the ardent seeker after truth whose heart could find no 
rest but in its Maker. Exterior events are touched upon in pass- 
ing only when they fit into the plan, for a certain knowledge of 
the Saint’s life and times is presupposed; and the notes consist of 
Latin quotations from those of his many works to which reference 
is made in the text. The book should occupy, in spite of its 
brevity, an important place in our philosophical literature, besides 





being a pleasing addition to Catholic biographical studies. Dom 
Justin McCann is the painstaking translator. P. K. 
Religious Background of the White House. By Vernon B. 


Hampton. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $3.00. 

Abraham Lincoln joined the Presbyterian Church three months 
before his assassination, according to new evidence submitted by 
the author. But the evidence will not be thoroughly convincing 
to all historians. This is only one of many interesting incidents 
in the story of the religious affiliations of our Presidents and 
near-Presidents, their wives and families. One chapter records 
the anti-Catholic prejudice that has time and time again shut the 
doors of the White House against available candidates. Although 
more “edifying” than interesting in parts, the book will prove 
valuable for reference. a Sh 





The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. Translated by W. P. Barrett. New 

York: Gotham House, Inc. $4.00. 

The story of Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of Orleans, the most popu- 
lar heroine of France, and canonized Saint of the Catholic Church, 
never grows old. Tried by an iniquitous court when political 
ambitions and personal greed had transplanted the Christian vir- 
tues in many an ecclesiastic and master of theology even in that 
hallowed seat of learning, the University of Paris, the saintly 
maiden of nineteen was burned at the stake to satisfy the hurt 
pride and superstitious fears of the English, on May 30, 1431. 
Many excellent writers in all lands have depicted this paragon of 
womanly heroism and Christian sanctity; they have hunted out 
the distressing details of the trial, and of the lives of the Maid 
and her sanctimonious accusers, and have woven the historic 
threads into glowing pictures of a woman whose name will ever 
be mentioned with the heroines of the Old Testament, Judith and 
the daughter of Jephte. W. P. Barrett has rendered a signal 
service to English readers by his translation in excellent style of 
the complete document of “The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc” from 
the original Latin and French manuscripts. As Pierre Cham- 
pion, the author of the vivid and inspiring essay “On the 
Trial of Jeanne d’Arc” and the “Dramatis Personae” added 
to the documents of the trial, pithily notes in his essay: “ The 
most beautiful telling of the story of Jeanne d’Arc, the most 
authentic, the most moving, lives within these two documents,” 
referring to the Procés de Condamnation and the Procés de 
Réhabilitation. Barrett’s translation gives us a completé report 
of the trial as set down and checked by the notarial secretaries. 
It becomes a drama full of life and action, and one forgets the 
centuries that separate us from the blood-curdling event. We see 
Jeanne, almost distraught by prison severities and cruel abandon- 
ment, fighting for God and Truth, and we hear her own inspired 
words which ring so clear and worthy against the intricate, me- 
tallic questionings of the blinded theologians. This personal record 
would be treasure enough, but the splendid essay of Pierre Cham- 
pion, with his invaluable historical notes, here placed in a special 
section as “ Dramatis Personae,” has been added with his select 
bibliography, mostly of French sources. Champion interprets the 
historical facts, builds up an adequate background for such a tragic 
scene in an atmosphere of almost universal confusion, analyzing 
the men, the times, the policies of Church and State. While ob- 


jective and historically critical, the essay has the glow of a devout 
admirer of St. Jeanne. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Biography.—An almost convincing portrait of the Victorian 
novelist who matched social ostracism with literary supremacy 
is “ The Life of George Eliot,” just translated from the French 
of Emilie and Georges Romieu (Dutton. $3.75). In a series of 
significant tableaux, the authors present this tragedy of a stub- 
born but essentially leaning soul (“ Clematis” was her appropri- 
ate girlhood nickname), who found Positivism a poor substitute 
for Christianity in squaring the dictates of her emotional nature 
with the standards of the world around her, who could keep the 
Stoic pose of a cpntented rebel only so long as she enjoyed the 
compensating devotion of a Lewes or of a Cross. This interpre- 
tation, consistent and human throughout, is for the most part 
substantiated by George Eliot’s own letters. Much more, one feels, 
might have been made of the autobiographical content of the 
novels, with no loss to historical accuracy and much gain to literary 
interest. Brian Downs, as translator, deserves praise for repro- 
ducing so often the color and life of his sprightly original. 

As the wife of William Godwin and the mother of Shelley’s 
second wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, linking together the French 
Revolution and the English Romantic movement, has been attract- 
ing for the last decade or so more than her share of attention. 
The latest sketch of her life, “Mary Wollstonecraft” (Oxford 
University Press. $2.25), by H. R. James, bids for popular appeal 
by stressing her pioneer contribution to the feminist movement, 
“ Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” 1791, and situating it as 
the turning point of its author’s sad and stormy life. Though never 
unsympathetic, the author, a late distinguished educator in India, 
is careful to note the dangerous excesses in his subject's mild case 
of revolutionary hysteria. 

“Full Harvest” (Dorrance. $2.50) contains the random glean- 
ings of a chatty and amazingly modern old lady, Mrs. Charlotte 
Prentiss Browning, who after ninety-five years of it has not yet 
lost her zest for living. Most of her anecdotes and reminiscences 
bear testimony to the happiness of an uneventful life: they are 
pointless and trivial. As a child she received thimble berries from 
Fenimore Cooper; as a nonagenarian, she dined with Herbert 
Hoover. Family connections, and the other Arcadians of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., will enjoy the book. They form its chief subject. 





Drama.—“ There’s Always Juliet” (French. $2.00) is a three- 
act comedy by John Van Druten. It concerns the age-old theme 
of love at first sight; and requires but one set and four actors— 
a girl, her two suitors, and a servant. The entire action takes 
place in a modern London drawing-room within twenty-four hours. 
There could well be a greater reserve in language and action 
and a few suggestive lines might have been omitted. Such defects - 
mar an otherwise amusing play. 

Another, the fourth volume of Carolina Folk Plays is sure to 
be welcome, since the Chapel Hill players have already made 
a national reputation as faithful interpreters of the homely as well 
as the romantic life of the North Carolina scene. This fourth 
volume departs somewhat from the somber turn that the previous 
folk plays have followed, and is entitled “Carolina Folk Com- 
edies” (French. $2.50). The plays are edited by Frederick H. 
Koch; and the volume is interestingly illustrated. The eight one- 
act plays in this volume deal respectively with the life of the 
mountains, fisherfolk, old plantation days, farm, country Negro, 
revolutionary Carolina, town, and Utopia. They are delightful 
even in reading: fresh, sure, human. 

An English version of Mr. Barry is Benn W. Levy, who is 
capable of placing his plays, even two plays simultaneously, on 
Broadway, in New York. “Art and Mrs. Bottle” and “ Mrs. 
Moonlight” (French. $2.50) are united in one volume. “Mrs. 
Moonlight ” will be remembered as the sad story of a woman who 
received her wish of never growing old. In the last happy scene, 
she is younger looking than her grandson; but not happy with her 
lot. It is undoubtedly sparkling as contemporary drama, but 
rather tenuous. Still, it has an advantage over “Art and Mrs. 
Bottle” inasmuch as there are not so many smashed moralities to 
be pieced ‘together. Mrs. Bottle is a devastating woman who 
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crashes things down and mends them in her own fashion, 
charmingly, but not healthfully by the best standards of life. 





Juveniles—Out of hundreds of books for juveniles published 
in the last couple of years, it has been found that only a very 
small percentage were fit for children, while some were actually 
harmful, so “ Medal Stories,” Books One and Two, (Brown-Mor- 
rison) by the Daughters of Charity, profusely illustrated reader- 
type publications, should be received in these times with a 
sense of relief by parents and those who have the well-being of 
our little ones at heart. They contain varied and simply told 
stories which will simultaneously amuse, instruct, and benefit 
Catholic children of the most impressionable age. Truths to be 
believed or virtues to be practised are put forth in such an at- 
tractive way in these tales that there will be no difficulty for the 
child in fixing these ideas permanently in its mind. 





Reference Library.—“ A Concordance to the Poems of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson” (Wilson. $6.00) has been recently compiled by 
Dr. George Shelton Hubbell, assistant professor of English in the 
University of California. The undertaking of such a work does 
not imply, the author tells us, that there is a special theory of 
the greatness of Emerson as a poet. The “Concordance” was 
made because of the high estimate in which some distinguished 
critics have regarded these poems, and because there was a de- 
mand for such a compilation by research students and scholars 
interested in this phase of American literature. The book must 
have cost an enormous amount of time and labor. It is complete 
in every possible sense, all words being listed that appear in the 
poems with a quotation of the line in which it occurs, followed 
by short title and number of line. Cross references are also freely 
used to facilitate location of all entries. The compilation is a 
praiseworthy and notable addition to sound American scholarship. 
» The third volume of “Der Grosse Herder” (Herder. $9.50) 
begins with Caillaux and ends with Eisenhut. M. Caillaux him- 
self will doubtless appreciate the honor of heading, with his por- 
trait, the procession of facts, figures, findings, features, and photo- 
graphs which, like its predecessors, this volume contains. Re- 
viewers, of course, gasp at the collocation of Cowboy, Cranach 
(Lukas), and crépe georgette; but life is full of that sort of thing, 
and Herder’s variegated house encyclopedia is life neatly ticketed 
and arranged where you can find it in a hurry. Deutschland 
figures among the big articles, and there are resplendent color 
prints of Edelsteine (precious stones). 

The World Peace Foundation adds to its host of useful publica- 
tions an excellent “ Subject Index to the Economic and Financial 
Documents of the League of Nations,” 1927-1930 ($1.50). Eric 
C. Wendelin, the compiler, has undertaken a difficult task, in view 
of the overlapping and voluminous character of the League docu- 
ments; but has succeeded in supplying an abundance of cross- 
references. Taken whether by countries, or by subjects (such as 
the various branches of economic questions), his references will 
enable students to prepare thorough-going studies with great 
facility. The book is well bound and handsomely printed. 





Books Received —This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Across Turer Centertes. Sister Saint Ignatius. D.C. $4.00. Benciger. 

Arter Five O’Crocx. Elizabeth Corbett. $2.00. Century. 

Anne Marcuertte. Sophia Cleugh. $2.00. Houghton Mifflin 

Conyure-Man Dies, Tue. Rudolph Fisher. $2.00. Covici-Friede. 

Freep. Karl Aloys Schenzinger. $2.00. Century. 

Gopvs Arrive, Tue. Edith Wharton. $2.50. Appleton. 

Historica Evo.tution or Hispantc America. J. Fred Rippy. 
Crofts. 

Lire Bevonp Deatu. James Thayer Addison. $3.00. Houghton Miflin. 

Reo Hattican. William F. Hendrix, S.J. $1.25. Benziger. 

Rep Rvussta. Theodor Seibert. $3.00. Century. 

Somes Basts or Evotution, Tae. Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan. 

orton 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. $2.00. 
Frances Gilchrist Wood. $2.00. 
Edited by Frank J. Rigney. 
Louise Redfield Peattie. 


$5.00. 


$3.50. 


Longmans, Green. 
Appleton. 

$1.50. Appleton. 
$2.00 Century. 


Tupor Sunset. 
Turkey Rep. 
Wauat’s THE JoKEe? 
WINE WITH A STRANGER. 
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The Fountain. Horizon Fever. The Tragedy of Y. Life and 
Andrew Otway. 

None of the praise that was lavished on “The Fountain” 
(Knopf. $2.50), by Charles Morgan, by the English critics and 
reviewers was undeserved from the viewpoint of artistic technique 
and expression, from that of force and significance, or from that 
of the subtle quality that makes a novel memorable. For “ The 
Fountain.” without a doubt, is one of the most distinctive and 
masterly pieces of fiction, taken as art without regard to philoso- 
phic and moral content, of this year, and perhaps of recent years. 
The style is exquisitely modulated, the delineation of character is 
superbly true, the sequence of events is natural and inevitable. 
What appeals most, perhaps, is the philosophic calm and the gentle- 
ness that pervades the book. What must be condemned is the 
condonation of the irregular relations between Julie and Lewis; 
while this, in phases, is recognized by the author as sinful and 
evil, it is preeminently made something beautiful and justifiable. 
The strength of the book is the subtle danger of it, namely, the 
tenseness and accuracy of the descriptions of their feelings. Mr. 
Morgan’s disquisitions on the contemplative life, his conclusions 
on the meaning of existence and its purposes, and his other phil- 
osophic speculations are a mixture of the true and the false, so 
cleverly mixed that one would never finish unmixing them and 
separating them into what could be accepted and what must be 
denied. 

“Horizon Fever” (Boni. $2.50), by Robert Dunn, belongs to 
that ever-increasing category of books which indicates a consider- 
able lack of good taste. Presumably written as a combination of 
a novel and book of travel, the story rambles, often incoherently, 
from detailed descriptions of life in the city slums, mysticism in 
Mexico, voodooism in Santo Domingo, to Bolshevik Russia and 
the post-War Near East. Rupert Stark, an avowed atheist with 
his own self-made code of ethics and morals, holds the center of 
this varicolored stage throughout the entire 358 pages of discon- 
nected thought. In his attempt to follow the modern schools of 
naturalism and realism via the media of irreverent description of 
religious festivals, iconoclastic treatment of Christian virtues, and 
especially the viewpoint of the Catholic Church on the vital prob- 
lems of life, the author frequently oversteps the bounds of good 
manners and respect for the opinion of others. Mr. Dunn’s rather 
shabby casting of a Byronic hero, with his frequent outbursts of 
Rabelaisian humor, presents a ludicrous attempt to imitate the 
style of Voltaire. This book will not endure beyond one brief 
publishing season. 

Rightly were they termed the “ Mad Hatters.” Emily Hatter 
dominated them all—York, her meek husband, their three children, 
and Louisa Campion, her deaf-dumb-and-blind daughter by a previ- 
ous marriage. They were a tragic family, even before the events 
that brought them to the attention of Inspector Thumm, a heavy- 
handed and not particularly bright detective, and Mr. Drury Lane, 
retired actor and now a criminal investigator. With these char- 
acters, Barnaby Ross has conceived a fascinating story, “ The 
Tragedy of Y” (Viking. $2.00). It is for the reader who likes 
a good story, carefully planned, and with every little detail dove- 
tailing. At times it may seem verbose, but perhaps that is because 
one is impatient to solve the mystery. The Inspector might have 
been a little less crude and a bit more intelligent, but then he would 
not have been such an acceptable foil for Drury Lane. However, 
these are slight criticisms to make of such an interesting story. 

An Englishman with a supreme genius for making money is 
everyone’s tool and every woman's fool in all other respects. This 
we find in “ Life and Andrew Otway” (Putnam. $2.50), by Neil 
Bell. In the end, because he takes one risk too many, he loses 
all his wealth. That gives him a perfect record as a 100 per cent 
failure. This much-praised author writes well. There is good 
character description of characters not worth describing. There 
is a well-chosen sequence of incident in a story that is not worth 
telling. Lust is casually taken for granted quite as a matter of 
course, and is allowed the respectability of love. Until our bud- 
ding writers learn the difference, there are always detective stories 
to read. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not. as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


Praying for Social Justice 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several Catholic laymen, business men of substantial means, 
have reached the conclusion that the social, financial, and indus- 
trial dislocation that has overwhelmed the world demands that we 
conform our human relations to our spiritual ideals, that the value 
and security of all property and the material happiness of all the 
people of the United States depends on the attainment in this 
country of social justice as propounded by our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, in his inspired Encyclical, “ Quadragesimo Anno.” 

Convinced that the difficulties in the way of our realizing this 
hope are so overwhelmingly great that success can only be had 
with Divine assistance, we have decided to associate ourselves in 
a league for social justice in which the only qualification for mem- 
bership will be a pledge by each member, as nearly as possible, to 
hear Holy Mass every day and receive Holy Communion once a 
week for the success of our efforts, and each undertaking to do 
everything in his power—in his family and religious life and in his 
social and business contacts—to promote the principles of social 
justice as defined by our Holy Father. 

Feeling that many men and women of the Catholic laity and 
clergy would like to join in such a movement, we would appre- 
ciate your giving this letter publicity in AMeERIcA, suggesting that 
those desiring to do so communicate their willingness to meet the 
above requirements to me at the address given below. 

Should any considerable number indicate their intention to join 
in this movement, some form of organization will be effected to 
facilitate their cooperation in a nation-wide effort to answer the 
call of our Holy Father and to attain his ideals of social justice 
in the United States. 

Let none hesitate to join this movement on the assumption that 
great numbers will not do so at once. It should be remembered 
that only thirty-one of the leading citizens of the thirteen original 
American Colonies, in the Declaration of Independence defied the 
most powerful monarch on earth and made possible the United 
States of America. They succeeded because of the spirit which 
actuated them, expressed thus in the last sentence of that famous 
declaration: “ With a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” It is in such a spirit that a com- 
paratively few Catholics can start a movement to bring the bless- 
ings of social justice to all the people of our country. 

50 Broad St. MicuHart O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

New York City. 

{Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s suggestion is entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the Church. Prayer and sacrifice are the recent pro- 
posals of the Holy Father to end the depression and to avert the 
renewal of the previous period of selfishness and greed. AMERICA 
hopes that its lay readers will enthusiastically join in the move- 
ment for social justice, for even the humblest can powerfully aid 
its success by talking part in this proposed crusade of prayer.— 
Ed. America.] 

Clerical Word Swallowers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read and appreciated the article by Elizabeth Jordan with the 
title “ The Word Swallowers,” and am one of those who have 
lost interest in theatrical productions on account of this very word 
swallowing. 

But have you thought of applying this same article to our 
churches? I have sat through a number of sermons in various 
churches in our city and have left the church without knowing 
even the subject of the sermon. I always find a seat in front of 
the fifth or sixth row. I have taken the trouble of asking others 
farther front or farther back as to how they heard the sermon, 
and find the same result. 

But what a pleasure awaits one going back to the same church 


AMERICA 


September 24, 1932 


and finding a preacher with good diction and an interest in what 
he is telling, from whose lips pour ferth not eloquence or oratory 
but a perfect enunciation of every syllable, which is heard perfectly 
throughout the church. 
The word of God needs no oratory in the telling. The simplest 
telling of it is sufficient if it can be heard and understood. 
Louisville, Ky. Gro. ALEXANDER. 


Catechism Lesson on Evolution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the recent works by Catholic authors iavoring the 
evolution of man’s body and efforts to interpret the answer of the 
Biblical Commission regarding the “special creation of man,” it 
is interesting and refreshing to read the following taken from 
“The Catholic Catechism” drawn up by His Eminence, Peter 
Cardinal Gasparri: 

From all this (several paragraphs about Adam and Eve, 
the fall, etc., too long to quote) it will be evident how far 
removed from the truth are the prevalent notions that man 
was originally in a purely savage condition, or that he has 
evolved from an ape, and so arrived at his present more per- 
fect state; all such notions will be instinctively repudiated by 
those imbued with Catholic faith. 

The passage may be found on page 81 of Father Pope’s trans- 
lation. 

Baton Rouge. M. SCHEXNAYDER. 

[The statement of Cardinal Gasparri is not to be interpreted as 
opposing the established data of science or as forestalling its 
future discoveries. Catholics are bound in faith to hold that man, 
as man, body and soul, did not evolve from a lower animal, even 
though science may some day discover that his body did—Ed. 
AMERICA. | 

Niche in the Wall 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Pilgrim was quite right and justified in every word he said. 
Catholic places of worship are not built haphazard, but according 
to an ancient and consistent plan. The piscina—or credence niche, 
as the Pilgrim chooses to call it—is constructed for one purpose 
only—that is, the convenient celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is not a receptacle for statues, however sincere the piety of 
the Religious who thus blocked up the credence niche. There is, 
of course, as your correspondent says, “no reason why the Sisters 
should not place a statue of a saint there if they care to.” But 
that is no excuse for an apparent gross ignorance of liturgical 
procedure, and Catholic architecture has endured through sufficient 
centuries for our people to know better than to misapply the usage 
of an ancient architectural feature. Anyhow, the cruets are not 
always in the niche; so liturgical law expects it to be empty 
sometimes. 

New York City. me <. 
Acknowledgment 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the wake of a catastrophe there usually follows a flood of 
messages bearing sympathy and condolence. The recent Villanova 
fire was a catastrophe in the real sense of the word, and it brought 
its share of messages of sympathy, but I wish to assure you that 
no message stirred a more sympathetic response in my heart than 
your most gracious editorial in the issue of America for August 20. 

In the name of the faculty of Villanova College, it is my great 
pleasure to express sincere appreciation to the esteemed editors 
for the spiritual encouragement which shines radiantly forth in 
“The Fire at Villanova.” 

Villanova, Pa. Rev. E. V. Stanrorp, O.S.A., 

President. 
Teacher Magazines Wanted 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our excellent teachers in St. Augustin School are in sad need 
of teacher magazines to stimulate their fine work. Could you ask 
some of your readers to remail such magazines, or even to give us 
subscriptions to the same? Such a charity would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Tagnipa Mission, 

Cagayan, E. Misamis, 

Mindanao, P. I. 


Josepn Rerrn, S.J. 





